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ANDREW  CARNEGIE:  THE 
WORLD’S  GREATEST  PHI- 

JLrAiN  JL  xxJKv/Jl  lo  JL  *  *  •  •  * 

A  XDKEW  ('AHXEGIE,  stool  magnate  and  ])hilanthroj)ist, 

/\  (lied  at  his  summor  liomo  at  Lonox,  Mass.,  on  August  11, 
/  1919,  at  tho  age  of  S4.  Ilis  life  for  the  j.ast  20  years  had 

been  devoted  practically  entirely  to  the  task  of  giving 
away  the  millions  which  he  accumulated  in  his  early  life.  lie  only 
partidly  succeeded,  however,  for  he  died  leaving  a  fortune  of  immense 
])roj)ortions. 

Mr.  Carnegie  was  horn  at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  on  Xovem])er  25, 
1S.35.  His  parents  were  poor.  When  Andre>v  was  hut  12  years  old, 
his  father  with  his  wife  and  another  son  emigrated  to  America 
and  went  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  Mrs.  (’arnegie  had  two  sisters 
living.  Mrs.  Carnegie  is  said  to  have  been  more  res;"onsihle  for  the 
change  of  residence  than  her  hus])and.  She  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  of  strong  character  and  superior  intellect,  and  it  seems  to  be 
from  her  that  Andrew  inherited  the  qualities  that  not  only  made  him 
an  exceptional  business  success  but  also  beloved  by  his  feUow  men. 

A  few  weeks  after  their  arrival  Andrew  got  a  job  as  a  bobbin  boy 
in  a  woolen  factory  in  Alleghany.  The  next  year,  1850,  he  became  a 
messenger  boy  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  delivered 
telegrams  around  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  In  1852  he  had  become  an 
operator  and  soon  earned  a  salary  of  $50  a  month.  In  1853  he  went 
into  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  In  1854  he  made 
his  first  investment,  buying  with  his  savings  10  shares  oLthe  stock 
of  the  Adams  Express  Co.  A  few  years  later,  with  his  brother,  he 
started  a  smjill  foundry. 
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At  the  acre  of  30  Carnegie  invested  in  oil  and  bought  a  vast  tract  of 
oil  land.  In  a  year,  much  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  investors,  the 
venture  paid  the  astonishing  dividend  of  §1,000,000  upon  a  capital  of 
§40,000. 

But  steel  and  iron  were  the  bases  of  Carnegie’s  immense  fortune. 
The  railroads  were  then  e.xjierimenting  with  cast-iron  bridges  and 
(^irnegie  foresaw  the  demand  for  a  factory  that  would  turn  out  the 
iron  parts  and  he  formed  the  Keystone  Bridge  Corporation,  which  did 
a  successful  business.  He  then  began  to  see  that  iron  rails  must  give 
way  for  those  made  of  steel.  On  a  visit  to  England  in  1868  he  became 
familiar  with  the  Bessemer  jirocess  of  making  steel  and  on  his  return 
introduced  it  in  his  mills. 

Such  was  the  romance  of  his  success  that  the  poor  immigrant 
hoy  of  1848  became  some  40  years  later  the  world’s  leading  steel 
producer.  Many  scpiare  miles  of  his  mills  surround  Pittsburgh. 
He  established  steamship  and  railroad  lines  to  bring  his  ore  to  him, 
and  he  boasted  of  the  reduction  in  price  of  steel  rails  from  $95  a  ton 
to  .§26. 

In  1901  a  syndicate  headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan,  desiring  to  form  the 
hillion-dollar  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  paid  $420,000,000  in 
its  5  per  cent  bonds  for  the  Carnegie  company’s  holdings.  Carnegie’s 
|)ersomil  share  in  this  transaction  was  $250,000,000.  His  first 
actual  investment  in  iron,  36  years  before,  was  $1,500  of  borrowed 
money. 

In  1888  Andrew  Carnegie  married  Louise  Wliitefield,  of  New  York, 
and  one  child,  a  daughter,  was  horn  in  1897. 

In  1901,  after  the  sale  of  the  steel  company’s  holdings,  Carnegie 
])egan  what  might  be  cjdled  the  second  ])hasc  of  his  life.  He  turned 
away  from  money  making  and  resolved  to  give  away  his  enormous 
fortune.  He  believed  that  millions  accumulated,  according  to  his 
own  modest  statement,  by  emjdoying  better  men  than  himself  were 
not  all  his.  He  held  it  “disgraceful”  for  a  man  to  keep  on  gathering 
millions  and  he  launche<l  a  philanthropic  campaign  of  unprecedented 
dimensions. 

(’arnegie,  although  his  benefactions  were  for  a  variety  of  causes, 
is  known  most  widely  as  a  giver  of  libraries.  He  himself  had  a 
magnificent  library  and  was  a  lover  of  books.  Some  of  the  books 
written  by  himself  are:  An  American  Four-in-IIand  in  Great  Britain, 
Around  the  World,  Triumphant  Democracy,  The  Gospel  of  Wealth, 
The  Empire  of  Business,  The  Life  of  James  Watt,  and  Problems  of 
To-Day.  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  $60,364,808  for  the  establishment  of 
free  j)ublic  libraries.  These  were  not  located  in  the  United  States 
alone,  but  “Carnegie  Libraries”  are  to  be  found  in  several  of  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  in  some  European  countries. 


Tilt,  1*AN  AMKUICAN  UNION  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  1).  C. 

The  erection  of  this  building  was  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  IT.W.OOO  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1907.  He  later  gave  an  additional  1100,000  for  the  improvement  of  the 

grounds. 
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Quite  as  well  known  as  his  gifts  for  libraries  are  his  efforts  and  gifts 
for  the  preservation  of  international  peace.  His  interest  in  the  Pan 
American  cause  was  shown  from  the  time  of  the  first  Pan  American 
Conference  in  1890,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  It  was  in  1907,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  that  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  $750,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  as  a  home  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Repub¬ 
lics  and  later  gave  $100,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds.  This  gift  with  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the 
21  countries  composing  the  Pan  American  Union,  made  possible 
the  erection  of  the  beautiful  building  at  Seventeenth  and  B  Streets 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  April  26,  1910,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Pan  American  Building 
it  was  the  privilege  of  the  assendilage  to  hear  an  address  from  the 
giver,  Mr.  Carnegie.  Ilis  devotion  to  his  mission  of  establishing  inter¬ 
national  peace  may  be  understood  by  the  conclusion  of  his  address, 
as  follows; 

The  crime  of  war  is  inherent — it  gives  victory  not  to  the  nation  that  is  right  but 
to  that  which  is  strong.  As  I  speak  there  comes  to  me  a  new  poem,  The  New  Age. 

I  quote  two  verses: 

“When  navies  are  forgotten 
And  fleets  are  useless  things, 

When  the  dove  shall  warm  her  bosom 
Beneath  the  eagle’s  wings, 

When  memory  of  battles 
At  last  is  strange  and  old, 

“  When  nations  have  one  banner 
And  creeds  have  found  one  fold. 

Then  hate’s  last  note  of  discord 
In  all  God’s  worlds  shall  cease 
In  the  conquest  which  is  service, 

In  the  victory  w'hich  is  peace.’’ 

With  the  words  of  Washington,  the  father  of  our  country,  in  my  heart:  “My  first 
wish  is  to  see  the  plague  of  mankind,  war,  banished  from  the  earth.”  I  now  join  in 
dedicating  this  building  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  to  the  highest  of  all 
its  missions,  the  abolition  of  the  crime  of  killing  man  by  man  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes. 

At  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  awarding  Andrew  Carnegie  a  gold  medal  as  a  token  of 
the  high  esteem  felt  for  his  work  for  the  Pan  American  cause  by  the 
conference : 

The  Fourth  International  American  Conference,  assembled  at  Buenos  Aires,  resolves: 

First.  The  Fourth  International  American  Conference  declares  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  American  Republics. 

Second.  The  Union  of  the  American  Republics,  on  behalf  of  the  Governments 
therein  represente<l,  shall  have  a  gold  medal  struck  bearing  these  inscriptions  in 


Copyricht  by  UodcrwooJ  A  Undcrwoo<l. 

TAN  AMKRICAN  GOLD  MEDAL,  EXACT  SIZE. 

The  medal,  designed  by  Mrs.  Sally  James  Farnham,  was  cast  and  made  by  Tiflaiiy  A  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  was  awarded  Mr.  Carnegie  at  the  Fourth  Pan  .\merican  Congress  held  at 

liuenes  .Vires  in  I'JIO 
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English;  On  the  obverse  “The  American  Republics  to  Andrew  Carnegie,”  and  on 
the  reverse,  “Benefactor  of  Humanity.” 

Third.  That  the  medal  referred  to  in  article  2  hereof,  together  with  a  copy  of  this 
re.folution  and  the  documents  thereto  relating,  shall  be  presented  to  Mr.  Andrew 
C-irnegie  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union. 

The  presentation  of  the  medal  was  made  on  May  5,  1911,  at  the 
I’an  American  Union  Building.  The  audience,  which  overflowed  the 
Hall  of  the  Americas,  was  composed  of  the  memhers  of  the  Diplomatic 
(’orps.  Supreme  Court  judges,  Cahinet  oflicers.  Senators  and  (\)n- 
gressmen,  and  other  odicials.  Addresses  were  made  hy  President 
Taft,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Mexican  ambassador,  and  Mr. 
Carnegie. 

An  interesting  coincidence  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  connection  with  Pan 
.Vmericanism  occurred  on  May  12,  19i:i.  lie  happened  to  he  in 
Washington  on  that  day  and  called  at  the  Pan  American  Building 
during  a  meeting  of  the  Cioverning  Board.  Word  was  sent  to  the 
chairman  and  Mr.  Carnegie  was  invited  to  join  the  meeting  and  take 
a  seat  at  the  hoard  table.  He  accepted  and  made  a  few  appropriate 
remarks  in  which  he  emphasized  how  profoundly  impressed  he  was 
with  the  fact  that  around  this  table  gathered  regularly  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  the  21  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  all 
working  for  the  welfare  of  each  ami  all  and  for  the  development  of 
peace  and  friendship  among  them. 

In  1908  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  $100,000  for  a  building  at  Cartago, 
Costa  Rica,  to  be  occupied  hy  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice. 
Tiiis  building  housed  the  first  international  court  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  established  for  the  purpose  of  considering,  without 
recourse  to  arms,  all  questions  arising  among  some  of  the  nations 
composing  it.  In  1911,  Mr.  Carnegie  authorized  the  Costa  Rican 
Government  to  draw  on  him  for  $10(),{)()()  for  the  construction  of 
another  building  for  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  to  he 
erected  at  San  Jose;  the  first  building,  mentioned  above,  having 
been  destroyed  hy  an  earthquake. 

Mr.  Carnegie’s  efforts  for  international  peace,  however,  did  not 
stop  with  Pan  America.  He  gave  $1,5()(),0()()  for  the  erection  of  the 
Hague  Peace  Palace  and  $1(),()()(),0()0  for  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  The  object  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  is,  to  (piote  Mr.  Carnegie,  “  to  hasten  the  abolition 
of  international  war,  the  foulest  blot  upon  our  civilization.”  This 
endowment  has  been  active  among  all  nations  diffusing  knowledge 
of  international  law,  economics,  and  history  among  them.  Another 
endowment  is  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington  founded  in  1902, 
with  an  endowment  of  $10,000,000,  to  which  later  was  added 
$2,000,000. 
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Following  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  benefactions; 


For  2,811  free  public  libraries .  $60, 364, 808 

To  colleges  for  library  and  other  buildings,  endowments,  and  other  pur¬ 
poses .  20, 363, 010 

To  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching .  29, 250, 000 

To  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Technology.. .  26,  719,  380 

To  the  Carni>gie  Institution  of  Washington .  22, 300, 000 

To  Carnegie  Hero  Funds .  It),  540, 000 

To  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace .  10, 000, 000 

Among  other  gifts  ami  grants  are: 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York .  125, 000, 000 

Church  organs  (7,689) .  6, 248, 309 

Scottish  Universities  Trust .  10, 000, 000 

United  Kingdom  Trust .  10,000,000 

Steel  workers’  i)ensions .  4, 000, 000 

Dunfermline  Trust .  3, 750, 000 

Church  Peace  Union .  2, 025, 000 

Hague  Peace  Palace .  1, 500, 000 

Pan  .\merican  Union .  850,000 

Central  .\merican  Peace  Palace .  200,000 

Re<l  Cross .  1, 500, 000 


Mr.  Carnegie  was  deeply  affected  by  the  World  War  ami  grieving 
over  this  is  believed  to  have  hastened  his  death.  His  mind  and  soul 
had  been  so  engrossed  in  bis  efforts  for  international  peace  that  the 
great  World  War  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  He  died  after  a  brief 
illness,  and  his  interment  took  place  at  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


MR-  CARNEGIE’S  INTEREST 
IN  THE  PAN  AMERICAN 
UNION 

IX  considering  what  would  ho  most  appropriate  for  me  to  write 
about  Mr.  Carnofiie  for  publication  in  the  Bulletin,  I  find  it 
(lifTicult  to  select  any  particular  recollection  of  him  which 
stands  out  more  than  any  other.  He  always  manifested  such 
interest  in  the  work  and  purposes  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
its  beautiful  buildings  and  grounds,  which  were  made  possible  by 
his  generosity,  that  it  would  he  a  long  story  to  describe  numerous 
incidents  which  demonstrated  his  sincerity  of  cooperation. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  talk  I  had  with  him  after  Elihu  Root, 
then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  Ex  Officio  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  had 
received  Mr.  Carnegie’s  assurance  that  he  would  be  glad  to  provide 
the  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  home  for  the  Pan  American 
l^nion,  provided  his  tender  of  such  help  was  agreeable  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  American  Republics. 

Following  my  service  as  United  States  minister  in  Argentina, 
Panama,  and  Colombia,  I  had  just  been  elected  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  its  Governing 
Board,  which  is  composed  of  the  Latin  American  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  and  the  .Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  The  chief  responsibility  upon  me  was,  under  the  direction 
of  this  Board,  to  reorganize  and  build  up  the  Pan  American  Union, 
then  known  as  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  into  a  great 
practical  and  powerful  international  organization  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  understanding,  intercourse,  commerce,  and  lasting 
friendship  and  peace  among  the  21  American  nations. 

At  that  time  the  offices  were  in  a  building  in  Washington  that 
previously  had  been  a  private  house,  on  the  corner  of  La  Fayette 
Square  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  diagonally  across  from  the  White 
House  and  now  occupied  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace.  These  quarters  were  entirely  inadequate  for  the  work 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  did  not  possess  the  facilities  which 


*  By  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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were  needed  for  the  office  of  an  international  organization  of  this 
character.  I  realized,  moreover,  that  a  noble  home  for  it  would  be 
a  mighty  influence  in  calling  attention  to  the  practical  value  of  Pan 
Americanism  and  in  emphasizing  the  meaning  of  Pan  American 
cooperation  for  peace  and  trade. 

It  therefore  was  a  source  of  most  profound  satisfaction  to  me 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  made  his  gift,  amounting  in  all  to  SS50,0()0,  which 
enabled  the  Pan  American  Union  to  construct  the  buildings  and 
ornament  the  grounds  now  located  on  Seventeenth  Street  between 
B  and  C  Streets  at  the  entrance  of  Potomac  Park,  which  are  atlmired 
by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  which  house  a  staff  and 
facilities  that  have  been  and  are  great  factors  in  promoting  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  welfare  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Just  before  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Carnegie  was  going  to  make 
this  gift  President  Roosevelt  had  told  me  that,  if  I  preferred  a 
diplomatic  promotion  after  the  service  I  had  tried  to  render  in  such 
difficult  places  as  Panama  and  Colombia  just  after  the  revolution 
on  the  Isthmus,  he  would  give  me  the  opportunity  of  going  as  Am¬ 
bassador  to  a  certain  European  country,  subject,  he  said,  of  course, 
to  Mr.  Root’s  approval.  Of  coui-se  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
this  opportunity,  but  I  informed  the  President  that,  in  view  of  the 
interest  Mr.  Root  was  taking  in  the  organization  of  the  Pan  American 
Ihiion,  it  would  not  be  fair  for  me  to  desert  him.  Although  the 
President  and  I  both  agreed  that  this  offer  to  me  should  be  regarded 
as  confidential,  and  he  remarked  that  he  had  not  even  spoken  to 
Mr.  Root  about  it,  he  must  have  mentioned  it  to  some  Senator,  for 
a  report  appeared  in  the  papers  that  a  Senator  had  said  that  I  might 
1)0  appointed  ambassador  to  some  European  country. 

Mr.  Carnegie  saw  or  heard  of  this  report  and  sent  for  me.  When  I 
walked  into  his  little  study  in  his  beautiful  New  York  home,  he 
greeted  me  cordially  and  at  once  said,  “Look  here,  Barrett,  are  you 
going  to  stand  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  with  all  the 
hard  constructive  work  that  means,  or  are  you  going  to  Europe  to 
have  a  si)lendid  time  soeially  but  be  merely  the  spokesman  of  the 
State  Department?”  He  did  not  wait  for  me  to  make  any  answer 
but  went  on  to  point  out  a  situation  that  is  the  reason  for  my  relating 
this  incident.  He  continued,  “Don’t  you  for  a  moment  be  tempted 
to  go  as  ambassador  to  Europe  when  you  have  this  Pan  American 
opportunity.  The  world  is  entering  upon  a  mighty  new  era,  and  in 
a  few  yeai-s  we  are  going  to  see  the  end  of  wars.  I  fear  (and  he 
hesitated  for  some  moments,  throwing  his  head  back  with  that 
mannerism  always  characteristic  of  him)  that  we  are  going  to  have 
one  more  great  war.  I  abhor  the  thought,  but  I  think  it  will  be  a 
world  war  into  which  the  United  States  and  other  American  Republics 
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will  surely  he  drawn.  Out  of  it,  though  the  price  will  he  fearful,  we 
are  going  to  get  what  I  believe  will  he  permanent  peace,  hut  this  can 
only  he  accomplished  hy  the  cooperation  and  participation  of  the 
ITnited  States  and  its  sister  Kepuhlics.  We  must,  therefore,  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  develop  American  solidarity  through  ties 
of  hoth  friendship  and  trade.  It  is  because  I  believe  that  this  organi¬ 
zation  can  he  a  tremendous  factor  in  promoting  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  therefore  set  an  e.xample  to  all  the 
world,  that  I  have  gladly  made  a  contribution  for  a  suitable  building 
that  shall  be  its  permanent  home.  Some  day  we  are  going  to  have  a 
world  league  of  nations  that  will  prevent  wars  among  men,  but  in 


HERO  MEDAL  ESTABLISHED  BY  MR.  CARNEGIE. 


This  mmlal  is  Riven  to  those  who  risk  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  lives  of  others.  The  hero 
fund  Is  Riven  by  Mr.  CarneRie  to  the  people  of  the  UnitM  Slates,  Canada,  and  Newfi  undland. 
The  coat  of  arms  of  each  of  these  countries  appears  on  one  side  of  the  medal  and  the  bust  of  .Andrew 
CarneRie  on  the  other. 


this  organization  we  already  have  a  Pan  American  league  of  nations. 
Let  us,  therefore,  build  it  up  through  the  influence  of  hoth  deeds  and 
beauty.  I  will  give  the  money  to  provide  the  beauty  and  nobility 
of  environment,  and  you  will  direct  the  work  or  deeds  that  will  get 
the  results. 

“What  I  have  told  you  may  seem  somewhat  optimistic,  but  I 
believe  that  I  am  right,  and  no  gift  that  I  have  ever  made  gives  me 
more  satisfaction  than  this  one.  May  the  Pan  American  Building 
become,  in  fact,  a  “Temple  of  Peace”  and  may  it  always  contribute 
to  that  peace  by  exercising  an  influence  which  will  ever  tend  to  prevent 
war  between  any  of  the  21  American  Republics.  If  this  building 
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will  serve  such  a  purpose  I  will  be  repaid  a  hundred  times.  Now', 
then,  are  you  going  as  ambassador  or  wdll  you  stick  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  V’ 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  I  replied  that,  under  the  influence 
of  such  practical  and  inspiring  w'ords  as  these,  there  w'as  no  question 
w'hatever  as  to  my  attitude,  and  that  if  he  felt  so  strongly  on  the 
possibilities  of  Pan  Americanism  and  could  contribute  so  generously 
for  its  new  home,  it  certainly  would  be  most  selfish  for  me  to  select 
the  great  honor  and  possible  pleasure  of  an  ambassadorship  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  less  distinguished  hut  more  practical  position  of  being 
the  executive  officer  of  this  international  organization. 

There  can  he  no  better  proof  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  wdsdom  or  any 
nobler  monument  to  his  memory  than,  respectively,  the  fact  that 
since  that  building  w’as  erected  there  has  been  no  war  between  any 
two  American  Republics,  and  that  to-day  it  is  known  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  appropriate,  and 
practical  public  buildings  of  the  w'orld. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  LIMA,  PERU. 

When  Lima  and  Ruenos  Aires  are  ultimately  connected  by  rail  the  intervening  territory  will  undoubtedly  enter  upon  a  period  of  prosperity.  The  markets  of  Peru, 

'Uoii\ia,  and  Argentina  wili  became  available  to  each  other  and  to  the  world. 


RAILWAY  COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN  PERU  AND  THE 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  /. 

IN  the  October,  191S,  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Ibiion,  I  read  an  interestiiif;  article  on  a  journey  wbicb  can  now 
be  made  by  rail  between  the  Peruvian  and  Brazilian  coasts  in 
which  a  slight  reference  was  made  to  direct  communication  by 
land  between  Lima  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  fact  that  I  have  at  various 
times  traveled  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  capitals,  ])laces  me  in  a 
|)osition  to  give  some  useful  information  on  this  subject  wbicb  1 
consider  of  great  importance  to  the  future  deveb)pment  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  In  proof  of  this  last  statement  I  will  use  the  words  of  Sefior 
Francisco  Garcia  Calderon,  a  noted  Peruvian  writer,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  minister  of  that  country  in  Belgium,  who  says  in  one  of 
bis  books: 

This  railway  has  reached  the  IJoli\’iau  frontier  and  in  five  years  more  will  probably 
be  completed.  Peru  has  extendetl  the  Callao-Omya  line  to  ('erro  de  Pasco  and  will 
continue  it  to  Huancayo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railway  from  Cuzco  to  Puno,  the 
latter  a  Peru^■ian  port  on  Lake  Titicaca  which  separates  llolivia  from  Peru,  is  almost 
finished.  There  are,  then,  two  missing  links  in  the  continuous  route  of  the  great  pro- 
je<'t,  namely,  the  connecting  of  Huancayo  with  Cuzco,  both  of  which  i)laces  are  tc'rnii- 
nals  of  two  great  railways,  and  the  union  of  Puno  with  La  Paz  by  a  mad  skirting  the 
shores  of  Lake  Titicaca.  Due  to  the  interests  of  the  three  great  countries  under  coinid- 
eration  the  cities  of  Lima  and  lluenos  Aires,  one  on  the  Pacific  and  the  other  on  the 
Atlantic,  will  undoubtedly  become  terminal  iwints  that  will  control  eastern  and 
Euro{H>an  influence,  stimulate  by  their  action  the  heart  of  America  and  prepare  for  the 
future  great  currents  of  sympathy  and  of  jKiwer  that  will  stabilize  the  development  of 
the  American  continents. 

And  so,  in  accordance  with  Scfxor  Garcia  Calderon,  and  otber  dip¬ 
lomats  and  statesmen  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina,  engineers 
and  business  men  bave  also  e.xpressed  tbeir  opinion  of  tbe  importance 
of  a  railway  system  wbicb  will  unite  tbe  three  countries. 

Tbe  last  section  of  tbe  Pan  American  Railway,  between  Oroya, 
Peru,  and  Buenos  Aires,  represents  a  distance  of  4,200  kilometers. 

Oroya  is  130  kilometers  to  tbe  south  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  tbe  latter 
a  mining  zone  now  worked  by  a  large  American  company  wbicb  ships 
50,000  tons  of  copper  annually.  In  Cerro  de  Pasco  there  is  a  smelter 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,500  tons  of  ore.  A  smelter,  however,  is  to 

•  English  version  of  article  by  Sefior  Don  Kieardo  Tizon  i  Itueno,  of  I  inia,  I’eru,  prepared  for  the  Spanish 
edition  of  the  BulUlin. 


OLD  METHOD  OF  TRAVEL  ON  THE  TUPIZA-LA  QUIACA  ROUTE. 

A  few  years  ag.)  the  mule-drawTi  coach  was  in  use.  This  distance,  about  200  kilometers,  is  now  covere<l  in  c  ^mfortable  automobiles  and  will  soon  be  traversed  by  the  railway 

now  under  construction. 


GORGE  NEAR  TUPIZA,  BOLIVIA. 

The  railroad  now  in  process  of  construction  between  Tupira,  Bolivia,  and  La  Quiaca,  Argentina,  will  probably  pass  through  this  gorge. 


SCENES  ON  THE  OROYA  RAILUOAO. 

From  Oroya  a  railway  runs  north  to  Cerro  do  Pasco.  Anc  ther  runs  west  to  I.lma  and  Callao  and  a 
third  south  to  lluanrayo.  Oroya  Is  at  an  altitude  of  3,74U  meters  above  si-a  level.  Upper  picture: 
Mountain  region  near  Orova.  Center:  One  of  the  numerous  tunnels;  A  series  of  switchbacks  enabling 
the  train  to  gain  grade.  Bottom:  A  llama  train  In  an  Andean  village. 
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1)0  established  at  Oroya  with  three  times  that  capacity.  In  the  last- 
named  place  there  is  a  powerful  hydroelectric  installation  which  fur¬ 
nishes  power  to  the  plants  in  Cerro  de  Pasco.  From  Oroya,  which  is 
at  an  altitude  of  3,740  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  railway 
runs  north  to  Cerro  de  Pasco.  From  the  same  point,  in  awesternly 
direction,  the  Central  Railway,  which  is  one  of  the  most  daring  con¬ 
structions  in  the  world,  runs  to  Lima,  capital  of  Peru,  and  to  Callao, 
the  Pacific  port.  This  road  has  a  length  of  220  kilometers.  Another 
railway  runs  from  Oroya  southward  130  kilometers  to  Huancayo, 
which  is  also  in  the  Andine  region. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  first  section,  Callao  to  Lima,  and  Oroya  to 
Huancayo,  a  distance  of  350  kilometers. 

The  second  section,  between  Huancayo  and  Cuzco,  which  is  also 
naturally  a  section  of  the  Pan  American  Railroad,  is  now  under  con¬ 
struction,  but  some  time  will  be  required  in  which  to  complete  it  due 
to  the  great  difficulties  caused  by  the  broken  countr}^  through  which 
it  passes. 

The  American  engineers,  who  in  1S91  studied  the  intercontinental 
line  between  Mexico  and  Argentina,  made  clear  the  enormous  con¬ 
struction  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  this  section,  and  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  building  the  810  kilometers  of  the  line  would,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  exceed  842,000  per  kilometer. 

Cuzco,  the  imperial  city  of  the  Incas,  situated  3,355  meters  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  connected  by  rail  with  Puno,  a  port  on  Lake 
Titicaca,  a  distance  of  393  kilometers.  At  Juliaca,  before  reaching 
Puno,  a  branch  line,  447  kilometers  in  length,  runs  to  Mollendo,  a 
port  on  the  Pacific,  which  is  now  used  in  traveling  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  via  Bolivia  and  Buenos  Aires,  and  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later. 

The  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  between  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  via  Lake  Titicaca  (a  picturesque  body  of  water  and  the  high¬ 
est  navigable  lake  of  its  size  in  the  world),  is  made  at  the  present 
time  in  comfortable  steamers,  and  at  some  later  date  ferryboats  will 
iloubtless  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  Bolivian  port  of  destination 
is  Guaqui,  which,  like  Putio,  is  on  the  lake  at  an  elevation  of  3,890 
meters  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Tne  distance  from  Guaqui  to  the  Argentine-Bolivian  frontier, 
via  Viacha  (near  La  Paz,  capital  of  Bolivia),  is  878  kilometers. 
From  V’iacha  a  railway  runs  to  Arica,  a  Pacific  coast  port.  The 
line  to  the  Argentine  frontier  passes  through  Oruro,  noted  for  its 
tin  and  wolfram  mines,  and  Uyuni,  where  a  branch  road  runs  to 
the  Pacific  coast  port  of  Antofagasta.  The  Bolivian-Argentine  Rail¬ 
way  at  present  terminates  at  Atocha.  Between  Atocha  and  La 
Quiaca,  the  latter  the  first  point  in  Argentine  territory,  the  railway 


WATER  TANK  AND  TURNTABLE  ON  THE  OROYA  RAILROAD,  PERU. 


JULIACA,  A  RAILWAY  JUNCTION  IN  SOUTHERN  PERU. 


From  Cuzco  to  Puno  on  I.ake  Titicaca  the  raiiway  passes  through  Juliaca.  At  Juliaca  there  is  a  branch 
line,  447  Ulometers  in  length,  running  to  Mollendo,  a  port  on  the  Pacihe. 
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niFFlCULT  COXSTKUCTION  POINTS  ON  THE  OROYA  RAILROAD. 

Left:  The  “InfiemilJo”  bridge.  The  railway  tunnels  a  high  mountain  on  either  side  of  a  deep  ravine.  Right:  “Ei  Visa,”  the  “V,”  in  the  canyon  of  the  Rimac  River  over 

which  runs  the  Oroya  Railroad. 


VIEW  OF  CALLAO,  PERU. 

Callao  is  the  sea  port  for  Peni’s  capital,  Lima.  The  Peni-.\rgentine  railways  will  connect  this  port  on  the  Pacific  with  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  on  the  Atlantic. 


RAILWAY  COMMUNICATION, 


is  now  being  slowly  built  over  a  distance  of  about  200  kilometers. 
This  distance  is  now  made  in  comfortable  automobiles. 

The  entire  survey  over  the  Andine  plains  of  Bolivia  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  about  3,700  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea  has  easy  grades. 

Once  in  Argentine  territory  the  passenger  is  transported  by  rail 
to  Buenos  Aires,  traveling  a  distance  of  640  kilometers  to  Tucu- 
man,  and  from  that  point  to  the  Argentine  capital  across  the  roman¬ 
tic  pampa  or  plains,  the  distance  is  1,146  kilometers  via  the  com¬ 
fortable  Central  Argentine  Railway.  The  Cordoba  Central  Rail¬ 
way  also  runs  from  Tucuman  to  Buenos  Aires. 

The  total  distance  according  to  this  itinerary  is  as  follows: 

Kilometers. 

( 'allao-Lima-On  >ya- 1 1  uancayc  > .  350 

Iluancayo-Ayacucho-Cuzco .  810 

Cuza>-Juliaca-Puno .  393 

Puno-Guaqui .  150 

Guaqui-Viacha-Oniro-Uyuni-Atocha .  678 

.\tocha-Tupiza-La  Quiaca .  200 

I.a  Quiaca-Tuciiman-Buenos  .\ires .  1, 786 

Total . 4,367 

At  present,  and  while  the  rails  on  the  section  between  Huancayo 
and  Cuzco  are  being  laid,  the  journey  is  made  between  Callao  and 
Mollendo  by  steamer,  and  is  continued  from  the  port  of  Mollendo 
by  rail,  via  Arequipa,  the  second  city  of  Peru,  to  Puno.  The 

journey  from  ocean  to  ocean  over  this  route  is  as  follows: 


Time 
actually 
con¬ 
sumed, 
in  hours. 


Sections. 


Iluenos  Aires-Tucuman-I.a  Quiaca _ 

La  Quiaca-Tupiza-Atocha . 

Atocha-U>imi-Oruro-Viacha-Guaqui. 

Ciuaqui-I’uno  (Lake  Titicaca) . 

I'uno-Aroquipa-Mollcndo . 

Mollendo-CJallao  (57t  miles) . 

Callao-Lima . 

Total . 


Distance 

1  Davs 

in  kilo- 

Means  of  travel. 

(esti- 

meters. 

'  mated).  , 

17S6 

Rail . 

2  ; 

200 

2 

678 

Rail . 

2  1 

150 

370 

Rail . 

1  2 

1 

1 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  SAO 
PAULO  /.  '/  . 


Dl'JtlXG  the  first  docude  of  the  Republic  the  prevailin<; 

ahundaiiec  of  capital  and  labor  <'avc  rise  to  an  improvised 
industrial  activity  throufjhont  the  State.  Numerous  plants 
were  installed,  some  of  which  did  not  possess  the  requisite 
conditions  of  stability.  Owin"  to  the  financial  troubles  of  l<Sh7  to 
IPOO,  these  concerns  found  themselves  in  a  very  dillicult  situation, 
in  the  midst  of  which  some  of  them  disappeared  completely  and 
others  were  reorpmized. 

After  the  year  1000,  under  the  protection  of  the  new  tariff,  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  State  underwent  a  very  rapid  increase. 
Textiles,  footwear,  hats,  beer,  macaroni,  etc.,  hejjan  to  he  produced 
in  sullicient  (piantities,  not  oidy  to  supply  the  home  market,  hut  to 
supply  other  sections  of  the  Republic.  Owing  to  the  dilliculties 
surrounding  the  collecting  and  organizing  of  the  industrial  statistics 
of  the  State,  this  work  had  not  been  attempted  prior  to  the  year 
1900.  From  that  year,  however,  we  have  succeeded  in  assembling 
the  figures  indicating  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  industries  as  a 
whole. 


Kale  of  excliance. 

Vear. 

Urnfiliaii 

currenty. 

Americ.in 

l.'old. 

Sipriinu 

IK'IICC 

|>er 

milrols. 

Cents 

|ier 

milreis. 

t»(».7r>294NN» 

*13, 1S2, 42S 
:i.'i,29B,12S 
,'>4,4«0,K7K 
6.S,S3fi,tV97 
S2,  lS9,Wi() 
7.'>,2;«,i*i 
thl,0<>9,51,'> 
(W,09S,219 
S6, 13S, K72 
140,59.5,412 

m 

1*1.9 

. 

isy, 

:ii.9 

1910 . 1 

15*2 

31.3 

1911 . ! 

21(li 

7t9*2.v; 

161 ' 

32.fi 

32.fi 

1912 . 

161  „ 

z:2, 201*173 
212,231*730 
274, 147*122 

16 

32. 1 

19U . 

ll^K 

:k).u 

12A 

24. K 

IHlfi . 

I!tl7 . 

:i.w;9n*9o.s 

1  ,'>62,:«2*t>5l 

24.0 

25.0 

These  totals  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  manufacture  of  tc.xtiles, 
footwear,  hats,  beverages,  etc. 

In  1015  the  Bureau  «)f  Industry  and  Commerce  ascertained  that 
in  the  different  municipalities  of  the  State  there  w'crc  registered 
6,f)12  industrial  plants  of  all  sizes,  not  including  sugar  mills  and  rum 
stills.  The  principal  industries  were  represented  by  the  number 
of  factories  and  shops  as  follows:  Textiles  of  cotton,  wool,  etc.,  64; 

>  Tntnslation  of  an  article  by  l>r.  Caulo  I’ertana  in  the  Uulletin  of  the  SAo  I'aulo  liurcau  of  Industry 
and  Commerce. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS  AT  SAO  PAULO. 

Upper;  Electric  light  and  |)owcr  plant  of  the  city  ofSfto  I’anlo.  Center:  (icncral  view  of  the  Continental 
Products  Co.  of  Sao  Paulo.  Lower:  Refrigerating  section  of  the  Continental  1  roduets  Co. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  SAO  PAULO. 


Upper:  Wicker  furniture,  brushes,  etc.  In  IQl.!  there  were  304  factories  produr  irg  furniture 
ami  (iecorations.  Center:  Jute  falirics.  Jute  textiles  of  F&o  I'aulo  are  maniifac  tured  in  four 

friants,  with  an  output  of  alHUit  40,000.000  meters  of  materiai  per  year.  The  raw  material 
s  imuorted  from  India.  Lower:  Products  of  the  SHo  Paulo  naner  mills. 
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ri1)1>()ns  and  laces,  S;  liosiory,  21;  shirts,  20;  "loves,  4;  hats  (ladies’ 
and  men’s),  269;  footwear,  66;  macaroni,  21S;  biscuits,  10.4;  sweets, 
174;  preserved  foods,  27;  farina  and  starch,  2.41;  cereal  mills,  541; 
beer,  270;  other  beverages,  200;  furniture  and  decorations,  304; 
harness  and  sa<ldles,  24S;  tanneries,  7S;  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
62;  railway  shops,  IS;  agricultural  machinery,  65;  wagons  and  carts, 
3S3,  tile,  pipe,  and  brick,  972. 

The  Kuropean  War,  by  restricting  importation  and  raising  the 
cost  of  imported  foods,  brought  about  the  rapid  expansion  of  our 
industries,  which  result  was  facilitated  by  the  increased  volume  of 
money  in  circulation.  Along  with  the  establishment  of  new"  plants 
devoted  to  industrial  hranehes  not  already  exploited,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  output  corresponding  to  the  demands  of  the  home 
market,  which  was  destitute  of  foreign  products. 

From  1915  to  1917  there  w"ere  323  plants  established  in  the  State 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  14,0.S7,624  milreis  ($3,521,906)  according 
to  the  entries  at  the  commercial  registration  oHice.  Among  them, 
worthy  of  mention,  were  3  factories  manufacturing  oil  and  lubri¬ 
cants;  17  devoted  to  chemical  products;  1  of  absorbent  cotton;  and 
3  for  the  preparation  of  mica.  The  growth  of  the  industrial  output 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


Year. 

Colton 
te.x  tiles. 

Shoos.  j 

Hats.  1 

ISeer. 

. 

190.'> . 

1911) . 

1910 . 

1917 . 

Vtleu. 

;il,5tK),l)IK) 

rifi.WH.OIK) 

7.5,s;«.47I) 

121,.V<9,72S 

i6(),2n.i;«i 

Pairs. 

l,9S0.INNf 
3,6(JS,  2S7 
4, 8  >5, 021 
6,Hl)t>,8.v4 

1,060,000 

1,100,000 

2,372,561 

2.177.2.j;i 

2,622,791 

LUen. 

6,000,000 

11.200,000 

16,973,519 

27,9.59,:i60 

16,8:15,967 

In  the  year  1915  the  manufacturing  industries  revived  from  the 
e.Tects  of  the  financial  crisis  in  1914,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  im¬ 
portation  arising  from  the  war.  A  number  of  establishments  that 
had  been  idle  from  the  middle  of  1913  were  reopened,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  new  ones  were  started  in  ortler  to  supply  the  home 
market  w'ith  products  not  hitherto  manufactured  in  the  State. 

The  leading  industry  of  the  State,  cotton  weaving,  has  made  rapid 
strides  during  the  past  10  years.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  factories,  as  well  as  laborers  and  the  amount  of  capital 
invested.  The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  increase: 


Year. 

Plants. 

1 

Workers. 

Capital 

(milreis). 

16 

6.296 

27,578,290 

1910 . 

21 

13,396 

16,6,52,815 

81,455,422 

86,418,821 

1915 . 

41 

17,976 

1916 . . 

41 

21,216  1 

1 
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PRODl'CTS  OF  i-AO  PAl'LO'S  FACTOUIKS. 

I/Ofl :  I.eaHipr  fr<  m  Ura^ilian  hides  made  in  the  tanneries  at  F8o  Paulo.  In  litl.i  there  were  7s  tanneries  in  the  Slate  of  Ffta  Patiio.  Hicht :  Textile  products. 
In  UtOTi  textile  priHlucts  to  the  value  of  19,l).ss.4lX)  milreis  were  manufactured.  In  lUl.j  the  value  was  ls;t.sis,ttsl  milreis.  The  <|uautity  also  iucrea.sed 
over  4(H)  |)er  cent. 
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There  was  also  a  marked  increase  in  the  output  of  the  textile  indus¬ 
tries,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  folh)win<;  figures  showing  the  (|uantitv 
manufaetured  and  tlie  value  of  the  product: 


Yoar. 

Meters. 

j  Value  (mila'is). 

. 

1910 . 

11)15 . 

.  ;«t,6ifi.ooo 

.  75,s:w.470 

1  19,fi>iS,400 

;is,  7t7,t>7.i 

1917 . 

.  lt>o,2'>l,i:«) 

ISlisiH’osi 

In  1916  the  cotton  factories  then  oj)eratinjj  in  the  State  had  21,216 
lal)orers,  l.‘i,SS2  looms,  and  712,075  spindles.  The  motive  ])ower  was 
divided  into  electricity,  19,970  horsepower;  water,  2,000  horsepower; 
and  steam,  1,262  liorsepower.  The  textiles  manufactured  consisted 
maiidy  of  unbleached  cotton,  hotli  white  and  colored,  ducks,  cre¬ 
tonnes,  etc.,  and  also  towels,  counterpanes,  damask,  and  linen.  There 
were  11  wool  factories,  with  a  combined  capital  of  3,870,000  mil- 
reis.  The  output,  valued  at  6,712,000  milreis,  consisted  of  twills, 
llannels,  blankets,  etc. 

Jute  textiles  are  manufactured  in  four  plants  with  a  caj)ital  of 
29,1.50,000  milreis.  Tliey  produce  about  40,000,000  meters  of  mate¬ 
rial  ])er  year  besiiles  carpets  and  other  articles.  The  raw  material 
is  imported  from  India.  Rattan  fiber  lias  of  late  been  utilized  mixed 
with  the  jute.  Six  factories,  with  an  agp-egate  capital  of  1 ,300,000 
milreis,  produce  silk  goods. 

The  footwear  industry  is  also  very  imjiortant  in  Sao  Paulo.  In 
1917  there  were  61  factories  driven  by  power,  and  1,823  shoe  shops 
with  less  than  6  workei-s  each.  The  total  output  for  that  year  was 
6,806,984  pairs  of  boots,  shoes,  slippers,  and  sandals,  valued  at  48,- 
482,418  milreis.  The  exports  of  these  articles  to  the  other  Brazilian 
States  reached  the  sum  of  24,907,000  milreis. 

The  hat  industr\'  is  well  (leveloped,  there  being  28  large  factories 
and  approximately  200  smaller  ones  iiroducing  men’s,  ladies’,  and 
children’s  hats.  In  1917  these  factories  turned  out  2,762,831  hats 
of  wool,  felt,  and  straw,  valued  at  16,439,000  milreis.  The  exporta¬ 
tion  of  hats  in  1917  amounted  to  8,432,000  milreis. 

In  the  food-])roducts  industry  an  important  jilace  is  held  b\^  brew¬ 
eries  and  establishments  manufacturing  various  beverages.  More 
than  138  fii’st-class  factories  and  232  second-class  and  934  third-class 
establishments  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  drinks. 

Other  industries  deserving  of  mention  are  the  manufacture  of 
biscuits,  macaroni,  ])reserves,  and  sweets.  There  are  78  tanneries  in 
the  State  which  tan  about  250,000  hides  per  year  by  the  use  of  man¬ 
grove  bark  and  harbatimdo.  This  leather  is  utilized  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  shoes,  harness,  saddles,  etc.  Besides  the  industries  mentioiu'd 
a  number  of  others  add  to  the  prosperity  t)f  the  State,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  metal  goods,  agricultural  machinery,  furniture,  glass 
products,  pajier,  rope,  and  whalebone. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  MONE¬ 
TARY  SYSTEMS  /.  '/ 

A  UNIFORM  UNIT. 

The  nuniet  ary  systems  of  the  Latin  Ameriean  Rejnililies  present 
an  arra}'  of  singularitit's  which  may  a])pear  astonishing  in 
view  of  the  otheiwise  substantial  similarities  of  race,  lan¬ 
guages,  history,  location,  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
2t)  countries.  At  first  it  would  apjiear  that  each  of  the  2t)  had 
sought  as  far  as  possible  to  differentiate  itself  from  its  neighbors 
and  all  the  world  beside.  Even  among  the  small  group  that  in  recent 
years  has  assimilated  its  monetary  systems  to  that  of  the  1,'nitcd 
States  by  adopting  as  a  stamlard  the  United  States  dollar,  (’uba, 
Dominican  Kepublic,  Haiti,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua,  there  is  no  such 
singleness  of  monetary  usage  as  exists  in  the  United  States  and  gener¬ 
ally  in  other  countries.  Uniformity  more  or  less  there  is  in  some  of 
the  republics,  yet  it  is  uniformity  within  the  country  itself,  not 
aj)j)arent  in  relation  to  any  other  country.  But  when  one  delves 
into  the  subject  he  soon  finds  complete  evidences  that  the  Latin 
.Vmerican  countries  have  never  been  actuated  by  a  purpose  to  create 
new  and  individual  money  systems;  that  in  truth  the  present  systems, 
unrelated  and  individualistic  as  they  may  ajipear,  are  the  results  of 
evolution  and  have  an  intimate  connection  with  both  the  past  and 
the  present  monetary  systems  of  the  great  commercial  world,  flov- 
ernments  have  followed  what  was,  or  what  seemed  to  them,  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  They  have  never  sought  to  impose  new  and 
reformed  units,  as  did  F'rance  in  1705  and  Germany  in  1871,  but  in 
most  cases  have,  from  time  to  time,  standardized  what  apjieared  at 
the  moment  to  be  the  most  convenient,  because  the  most  used,  units. 
Two  countries,  Argentina  and  Venezuela,  perhaps  at  the  time  being 
under  the  impression  that  the  French  unit,  the  franc,  would  become 
universal,  conformed  themselves  to  the  Latin  Monetarj"  Union,  and 
Colombia  more  recently  adopted  the  British  standard.  With  these 
exceptions  and  covering  a  period  of  more  than  50  years  every  altera¬ 
tion  or  change  in  Latin  American  money  standards  was  dictated  by 
commercial  and  industrial  usage  and  legalized  by  governments  with 
more  or  less  reluctance. 

One  hundred  years  ago  it  would  have  appeared  to  be  a  safe  ])re- 
diction  that  the  world  was  on  the  eve  of  arriving  at  a  uniform  money 
system.  The  Spanish  pillar  dollar  (peso),  the  “piece  of  eight” 

■  By  William  C.  Wells,  of  Tan  American  Union  Staff 
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(reals),  had  become  the  commercial  standard  for  internati  )ual  trade 
in  practically  every  country,  and  in  many  countries  was  better 
known  and  had  a  broader  use  in  the  domestic  trade  than  the  particu¬ 
lar  coins  of  the  countries  themselves.  Even  in  conservative  England 
the  dollar  was  the  coin  and  the  unit  of  account  best  known  and  most 
used  by  all  trading  folk.  Florins,  crownis,  and  shillings  throughout 
the  British  Islands  and  British  ])ossessions  overseas  were  treated 
almost  if  not  entirely  as  subdivisions  and  fractions  of  the  dollar. 
The  guinea  (gold),  and  the  restamped  Dutch  and  Spanish  dollars 
were  the  British  conce.ssions  in  terms  to  the  almost  universal  measure 
of  values. 

When  it  became  necessary  for  the  13  emancipated  British  colonies, 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  enact  monetary  laws  of  their  own, 
the  only  sensible  thing  to  do,  in  fact  the  only  thing  that  was  thought 
of  doing,  was  to  acce])t  as  a  base  the  pillar  dollar,  which  then  w'as  in 
fact  the  standard  of  commerce  in  the  country,  and  throughout  all  the 
settlements,  British,  Spanish,  French  or  Portuguese,  from  Canada  to 
Ca])e  Horn.  Consequently,  the  second  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
following  the  jiurport  of  resolutions  adojited  in  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  of  August  8,  1786,  and  July  6,  1787,  enacted  the  law^  approved 
by  Presidejit  George  Washington  on  April  2, 1792,  making  the  Spanish 
pillar  dollar  the  base  of  the  United  States  coinage  and  monetary  sys¬ 
tem,  and  two  years  later  the  first  coins  were  issued.  This  law'  w'as  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  the  legal  acceptance  of  a  fact  w'hich  had 
become  such  by  commercial  usage.  One  innovation,  an  important 
one,  was  made,  and  that  was  the  grafting  of  the  decimal  system  of 
fractions  and  multiples  upon  the  jiillar  dollar.  Instead  of  preserving 
the  Spanish  fractional  division  into  eight  reals  and  the  multiples  of 
8  and  16,  or  attempting  further  to  develop  and  legalize  the  inchoate 
British  adajitation  of  shillings,  florins,  and  guineas,  or  to  standardize 
any  one  of  the  American  colonial  adaptations — 6  shillings  to  the 
dollar  in  Virginia  and  8  in  New'  York — a  new  division  into  tenths  and 
hundredths  w'as  adopted.  This  new'  division  of  the  dollar  was  not 
long  after  accepted  f)y  the  Spanish  colonial  mints — Peruvian  and 
Me.xican;  the  Mexican  mint  alone  issued  about  2,2r)0,()0(),()()0  dollars 
Uj)  to  1823,  w'hich  entered  into  the  circulation  of  jiractically  every 
country  in  the  w'orld. 

It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  here  of  why  the  hope  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  uniform  monetary  system  that  w'as  apparently  so  near  fid- 
fillment  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  slumld  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  same  century  have  become  dissipated  into  a 
realization  of  complexity  and  diversity  greater  than  had  ever  before 
existed  since  man  first  used  in  barter  tokens  of  gold,  silver,  brass, 
shell,  or  anything  else.  Scarcely  any  two  authorities  agree  as  to  the 
causes  that  underlie  the  change  chiefly  in  the  third  (piarter  of  the  last 
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conturv  and  ospocially  tlie  action  of  Groat  liritain,  Franco  and  Gor- 
many  in  riddin^  tliomsolvos  of  tho  dollar.  Groat  Britain  wont  hack 
to  tho  pound  storlin"  which  hocamo  tlio  sinijlo  unquostionod  standard; 
Gorinany  niado  a  now  standard  of  its  own  and  Franco  rovivod  tlio 
franc  of  tho  rovolutionary  poriod  (1795)  ami  triod,  and  in  a  moasuro 
succoodod  throu"h  tho  Latin  Monotary  I'nion,  in  inakiii"  it  tho  uni¬ 
form  standard  of  a  larsjo  part  of  Euroj)o. 

Whilo  wo  cai\  not  all  ajjroo  as  to  tho  causos  for  tho  inonotary  up- 
hoaval,  yot  in  tho  main  thoy  ariso  from  or  jrrow  out  of  tho  contost 
botwoon  "old  and  silvor,  a  contost  which  tho  world  of  a  hundrod 
yoars  a"o  was  not  conscious  existed,  or  oven  could  exist. 

Tho  dollar  hocamo— with  reason  or  without  reason,  just  as  one 
chooses  to  look  at  it — tho  omhloni  and  had"o  of  silvor  and  as  such 
all  of  wostorn  Euro])o,  all  tho.  commercial  countries  whoso  induonce 
carried  woi"ht  in  international  trade,  discarded  it.  On  the  American 
Gontinotit  tho  dollar  was  conventionalized  hv  tho  United  States  and 
Uanada  as  a  "old  standard  coin.  Most  of  the  other  countries  pre¬ 
served  tho  <lollar  as  a  distinctive  silvor  coin,  in  other  words  they  ac¬ 
cepted  in  tho  jdaco  of  tho  standanl  dollar  tho  fluctuatin"  silvor  token 
still  called  tho  dollar  hut  in  reality  somethin"  difToront.  This  con- 
diti(*n,  as  one  readily  sees,  was  forced  upon  them.  Tho  dollar,  tho 
thaler,  tho  piece  of  oi"ht,  the  peso,  hj-  what  over  name  it  may  he 
known,  when  coined  in  silvor  was  apparently  the  same,  hut  it  was 
not  necessarily  the  same,  because  the  "reat  commercial  countries, 
for  rea.sons  which  to  the  writer  apj)ear  "ood  hut  to  another  may 
ajqjoar  had,  had  chosen  to  treat  silver  as  a  commodity  to  he  meas¬ 
ured  as  other  commoditit*s  arc  in  terms  of  "old,  and  to  re"ard  the 
silver  dollar  as  the  especial  had"e  and  emblem  of  a  silver  money 
standard. 

We  can  see  now  that  the  ])reakin"  away  from  silver,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  sin"lc  "old  standard,  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  loss 
of  the  uniform  world-known  dollar.  The  "old  standard  could  have 
Ix'en  (ixt'd,  the  dollar  preserve<l,  by  beiii"  conventionalized  as  it  was 
in  the  United  States  in  1S73,  and  thereby  the  substantial  "ains  to¬ 
wards  unif(u-mity  made  through  centuries  of  commercial  interchange 
woidd  not  have  been  lost  to  the  world.  The  action  of  the  I’^nited 
States  ])roved  that  it  was  easy  to  disassociate  the  dollar  as  a  standard 
from  the  silver  coin  to  which  the  name  was  given.  The  world  had 
I)een  accustomed  to  treat  tho  dollar  as  something  apart  from  any 
]>articular  coin.  The  situation  could  have  been  saved  by  a  little 
foresight. 

In  the  four  leading  commercial  countries  there  appeared  to  be  no 
thought,  except  in  France,  that  uniformity  was  something  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  France  missed  its  opportunity  by  revivifying  a  newer  unit 
rather  than  by  preserving  the  older.  As  it  was,  with  the  new  and 
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awkward  franc,  on  tlic  ])loa  of  uniformity,  Franco  was  al)lo  to  draw 
to  itself  Italy.  Spain,  (Ircoco,  Boljrium,  Koumania,  Finland,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  two  American  countries.  Had  Franec  conventionalized 
tlie  dollar  as  the  base  of  its  system  in  line  with  the  United  States, 
hoth  En<xland  and  Germany  would  have  been  forced  to  follow  suit, 
at  least  to  tlie  extent  of  coinin<;  and  issuin"  an  international  trade 
base  coin  to  be  known  as  the  dollar,  or  as  four  shilliuijs  or  four  marks. 
The  name  is  immaterial.  Eventually  tlie  trade  eoin  conveutioual- 
ize<l  to  the  so-called  "old  standard,  would  have  forced,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  these  two  countries  to  readjust  their  eoina^e  laws  applicable 
to  the  domestic  currency,  so  that  in  one  the  pound  would  have  the 
"old  content  of  five  dollai-s,  ami  in  the  other,  the  mark  of  one  fourth 
of  a  dollar.  If  France  had  taken  the  action,  Germany  doubtless 
never  would  have  attempted  a  separate  monetary  system.  The 
dollar  has  peculiar  claims  ou  Germany.  The  name  used  in  all  except 
Spanish  speakiii"  countries  is  German  (thaler)  and  St.  Joachims 
Valley  in  Bohemia  (Joachimsthal)  was  in  all  probability  the  place 
from  which  the  coin  was  fii-st  issued. 

The  o])portunity  was  missed  because  England  and  Germany  appar¬ 
ently  saw  no  advantage  in  uniformity  and  France  went  about  it  in 
the  wrong  way.  The  United  States  alone  at  that  time  had  not  the 
financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  strength  necessary  to  resist  the 
growing  condition  of  monetary  chaos.  Chaos  in  reality  it  became, 
in  all  the  world  outside  of  these  four  countries  but  especiall}'  so  in 
Latin  American  countries.  With  the  discrediting  of  the  dollar,  or 
more  correctly  with  the  identification  of  the  dollar  with  the  so-called 
silver  standard,  the  Latin  American  countries  believed  themselves 
forced  into  accepting  one  of  two  alternatives,  either  to  keep  the 
dollar  and  with  it  the  inconstant  silver  standard,  or  to  discard  the 
dollar  and  accept  the  English,  French,  or  a  new  unitary  base  founded 
on  gold.  Another  alternative,  that  of  conventionalizing  the  dollar 
to  the  gold  standard  in  line  with  the  United  States  seemed  never  to 
have  presented  itself  to  any  except,  at  a  later  period,  to  ITuguay, 
and  Uruguay  made  the  mistake  of  basing  its  calculation  upon  the 
old  parity  of  1.51  to  1,  instead  of  lb  to  1,  thereby  creating  a  standard 
of  nearly  per  cent  too  much  gold  content.  In  effect  the  Urugua^'an 
is  a  new  standard  like  the  franc,  and  so,  for  the  same  reasons,  are  the 
Mexican  and  Costa  Rican  gold  standards  new.  At  first  all  the  Spanish 
speaking  countries  kept  the  dollar  and  thereby  secured  uniformity 
among  themselves  and  with  Asia,  but  such  uniformity  proved  of  little 
value  since  there  was  and  is  but  little  inter-state  or  Asian  trade.  The 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  countries  is  with 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  apparent  exception,  Paraguay, 
is  not  in  reality  an  exception.  Its  trade,  represented  statistically  as 
being  principally  with  Argentina,  is,  so  far  as  Argentina  is  concerned, 
almost  entirely  a  transit  trade. 
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Uniformity,  when  not  uniform  with  the  great  eommeroial  countries, 
was  worthless. 

First  one  country  aiul  then  anotlier  dropped  the  silver  dollar  until 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  1914,  only  the  four  (soon  with  the  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  Nicaragua,  three)  (\>ntral  American  countries  and  Para¬ 
guay  (nominally)  remained  with  the  silver  standard.  All  the  others 
were  upon  the  gold  base — for  the  moment  jiaper  currency  is  not  con¬ 
sidered.  Thirteen  of  the  countries  within  the  last  :i()  or  40  years  have 
chosen  as  a  base  the  standanl  monetary  units  of  either  Great  Britain, 
Franco,  or  the  United  States  and  three  of  them  have  conventionalized 
the  dollar  to  the  gold  standard  at  parities  differing  from  that  adopted 
by  the  United  States.  In  every  case  the  decimal  system  of  subdivi¬ 
sion  and  multiples  has  been  chosen. 

BASK,  BRITISH  GOLD. 

Chile. — The  standard,  calkHl  pm),  is  of  the  value  of  1  shilling  (5  pence,  diGdwl  into 
1(K)  centavos. 

Jirazil. — The  standard,  calleil  inilreis,  is  of  the  value  of  2  shillintp^  3  pence,  dividtsl 
into  1,(K)()  reis. 

Peril. — The  standanl,  calUnl  lihra,  is  of  the  value  of  1  pouiul  (20  shillings),  divided 
into  10  sols  and  each  sol  into  1((0  centavos. 

Emvilor. — The  standard,  called  sucre,  is  of  the  value  of  2  shillings,  divided  into 
100  centavos.  The  sol  and  the  sucre  have  the  same  value. 

Holiria. — The  standard,  calletl  lK)liviano,  is  of  the  value  of  1  shilling  7.2  pence 
(12i  bolivianos  to  1  pound),  divided  into  1(K)  centavos. 

Coliinbia. — The  standard,  «-atleil  peso,  is  of  the  value  of  -4  shillings,  dividinl  into 
KKt  centavos. 

BASK,  KUEXCH  (iOLI). 

Argentina. — The  standard,  called  peso,  is  of  the  value  of  5  francs,  divideil  into 
KX)  centavos. 

(Paraguay  for  the  most  jiart  follows  Argentina.  The  gourde  of  Haiti  formerly  had 
the  same  value  as  the  Argentine  pi*so.) 

Veiuzueln. — The  standard,  called  lH)livar,  is  of  the  value  of  1  franc,  dividiHl  into 
100  centavos. 

BASE,  I'MTEI)  STATES  GOLD. 

Ciiha. — The  standard,  called  peso  (sometimes  dolar),  is  of  the  value  of  1  dollar, 
divideil  into  100  centavos. 

Dominican  Republic. — The  standard,  callwl  peso  (or  ddlar),  is  of  the  value  of  1  dollar, 
dividwl  into  100  centavos. 

Haiti. — The  standard,  called  gourde,  is  of  the  value  of  25  cents,  divided  into  UK) 
centimes. 

Panama. — The  standard,  called  hallnia,  is  of  the  value  of  1  dollar,  divided  into 
UK)  centavos. 

Nicaragua. — The  standard,  <-alled  cordoha,  is  of  the  value  of  1  dollar,  divided  into 
100. centavos. 

BASE,  PESO  GOI.D. 

Uruguay. — The  standard,  called  peso,  is  of  the  value  of  al>out  1  dollar  3.42  cents. 
United  States,  divided  into  UK)  centavos. 

Mexico. — The  standard,  called  pm),  is  of  the  value  of  al>out  40. S5  cents,  UnitiHl 
States,  divided  into  100  centavos. 

Costa  Rica. — The  standard,  called  colon,  is  of  the  value  of  about  4r).53  cents,  IJniteil 
States,  divided  into  100  centavos. 
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BASE,  PESO  SILVER. 

(iuatemala,  Salvador,  IIondurd.s  and  (nominally)  Paraguay. 

The  standard,  c-allod  pi**),  is  divided  into  100  centavos,  its  value  at  the  commer¬ 
cial  price  of  silver  on  July  1,  lOlO,  was  about  80  cents. 

SUBSIDIARY  SILVER. 

Ten  of  the  Latin  American  countries  issued  silver  coins  on  a  ratio 
in  weight  with  gold  of  15 J  or  Id  to  1,  the  same  ratio  tvs  of  France, 
Kngland,  and  the  United  States.  Since  about  1H74,  and  up  to  the 
present,  this  ratio  is  much  lower,  that  is,  more  favorable  to  silver, 
than  the  commercial  ratio.  At  times  the  commercial  ratio  has 
risen  to  about  32  to  I,  and  it  is  now  about  20  to  1.  The  result  in  eacli 
of  these  ten  countries  has  been,  as  in  Phigland,  France,  and  the  Uniteil 
States,  to  keep  silver  coins  in  circulation  in  the  countries  respectively 
issuing  the  same.  None  could  be  exported  because  only  within  the 
countries  issuing  them  were  they  current  at  their  face  value. 

In  the  remaining  six  countries,  Peru,  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
Panama,  and  Costa  Rica,  each  of  which  adopted  the  gold  standard 
during  the  period  of  great  depression  in  the  value  of  silver,  i.  e., 
between  1807  and  1912,  attempts  were  made  to  atljust  the  ratio 
between  the  two  metals  to  a  parity  more  nearly  approximating 
the  commercial  ratio.  Following  this  purpose,  silver  coins  were 
issued  at  a  ratio  round  or  about  30  to  1.  In  all  these  countries 
with  the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  the  commercial  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  two  metals  has  fallen  below  the  coinage  ratio.  At  present 
it  is  about  20  to  1.  The  result  has  been  naturally  that  silver  has 
gone  out  of  circulation  or  circulates  at  a  premium.  For  example, 
a  Peruvian  silver  sol  coined  to  represent  one-tenth  of  a  libra  gold 
is  now  worth,  outside  of  Peru,  nearly  one-sixth  of  a  libra.  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  United  States  currency  the  silver  sol  nominally 
worth  48.6  cents  (2  shillings  British)  is  in  reality  worth  about  80 
cents  (3  shillings  3  pence.)  In  the  same  way  the  Mexican  silver 
jieso,  nominally  worth  49.8  cents,  has  in  reality  a  value  60  jier  cent 
above  its  nominal  or  coinage  value. 

PAPER  CURRENCIES. 

The  assumption  running  through  all  that  has  been  said  above 
that  the  majority  of  the  Latin-Amcrican  countries  are  at  present 
on  the  gold  basis  is  no  more  true  than  that  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States  at  present  are  on  the  like  basis.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  as  everyone  knows,  no  country  in  the  world  to-day  has  the 
gold  standard. 

The  countries  which  from  the  domestic  standpoint  are  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  return  to  the  gold  basis  immediately,  i.  e., 
immediately  to  make  effective,  as  in  the  past,  the  free  exchange  of 
gohl  and  paper,  are  not  able  to  do  so  because  of  the  international 
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status  through  which  they  would,  in  a  pcricul  measured  by  onl}*  a 
few  days,  ho  o.ntiroly  denudod  of  all  j;*>ld.  The  countries  of  iidlated 
paper  currencies  would  immediately  absorb  the  whole.  The  Latin- 
American  countries  and  Spain,  to  the  extent  at  least  that  they  were 
on  the  "old  basis  before  August,  1914,  and  in  addition  Hollaiul,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  perhajis  others,  neutral  in 
the  war,  are  in  ])recisely  that  ])osition.  So  far  as  they  are  conewned, 
nothin"  prevents  the  immediate  return  to  the  "old  basis.  Their 
paper  currencies  are  not  now  inilated  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
not  safelj’  offer  a  free  exchan"e  between  "old  and  pa])er,  and  all 
of  them  have  increased  their  "old  reserves.  But  not  one  of  the 
countries  mentioned,  nor  all  of  them  to"ether,  could  maintain  the 
"old  standard  for  even  one  week  a"ainst  the  suction  ])ower  of  the 
"reat  commercial  countries  whose  currencies  are  inflated  in  the 
hi"hest  de"ree.  For  example,  Italy  has  outstandin"  over  2(),(KK)- 
()()(),()()0  lire  in  ]>aper  and  France  over  :i(),()()(),0(K), ()()()  francs  a"ainst 
which  the  "old  reserves  of  France,  Italy,  and  all  the  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  combined  are  hut  a  trifle. 

The  "old  standard  is  everywhere  in  abeyance  and  must  remain 
so  until  the  I’nited  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  at  the  least 
are  able  to  join  the  "rouj),  which  is  even  now  otherwise  ])repared  to 
resume  "old  payments.  Meanwhile  ])rohihit ions  and  restrictions  on 
the  exchan"e  and  exj)ort  of  "old  will  continue,  each  country  usiii" 
its  "old  reserves  as  a  rejjulator  of  its  foreign  commerce. 

Althou"h  not  one  of  the  Lat in-American  countries  is  on  the  "ohl 
basis  in  the  sense  that  it  was  before  Au"ust,  1914,  yet  this  basis  is 
the  only  one  that  can  he  assumed  as  exist  in".  This  assum])tion  is 
freely  made  for  Enfjland,  France,  and  the  I'nited  States,  and  a  fortiori 
must  he  made  for  the  16  Latin-American  countries  bavin"  the  same 
standard.  The  ])arallel  assumption  must  also  he  made  that  Salva¬ 
dor,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras  have  the  silver  standard. 

The  relation  of  metallic  currency  to  j^aper  must  he  assumed  to  he 
the  same  now  as  it  was  before  the  war:  it  hein"  undei*stood  that 
in  the  Latin-American  countries  ])a])er  issues  are  now  stren"thened 
by  increased  "old  reserves  result ii'."  from  the  increased  trade  balances 
since  191.5.  In  other  words,  the  Latin-American  countries  are  in 
a  better  position  than  they  were  in  1914  to  maintain  paper  circula¬ 
tions  on  a  parity  with  f;old,  or  silver,  as  the  case  may  he.  They 
are  held  back  from  free  exchanfie  by  the  undetermined  relation  «*f 
"<dd  and  paper  in  the  countries  recently  at  war  with  Germany. 

INCONVERTIBLE  PAPER. 

The  paper  currencies  of  Chile,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Paraguay, 
Mexico,  and  Colombia  were  not  before  1914  on  the  basis  of  free  ex¬ 
change  with  metallic  currency,  and  arc  not  yet  even  in  theory  on 
this  basis.  The  currency  is  depreciated  and  fluctuating. 
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III  (Miilc  the  paper  peso  of  the  face  value  of  18  pence  (:161  cents 
U.  S.)  now  passes  current  at  about  10  jience  hut  constantl}’  lluc- 
tuates. 

In  Guatemala  the  paper  peso  of  the  face  value  of  1  peso  silver 
jiasses  current  at  present  at  about  50  per  cent  of  its  silver  value. 
It  was  much  below  this  rate  before  the  war. 

In  Haiti  the  paper  gourde  of  the  face  value  of  ?0.25  juisses  current 
now  at  about  ?0.1S. 

In  Paraguay  the  jiajier  jieso  of  the  face  value  of  1  jieso  silver  jiasses 
current  now  at  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  value  in  silver.  Paraguayan 
commerce  in  reality  is  on  the  basis  of  Argentine  paper  and  gold. 

In  Mexico  various  issues  of  paper  nominally  of  the  face  value  of  1 
PC'S!)  gold  (40.85  cents  U.  S.)  are  much  de])reciated.  Xo  satisfactory 
statement  can  be  made  of  the  rate  of  <lepreciation  of  the  several 
issues. 

In  (’olombia  the  older  issues,  some  of  them  on  a  silver  liasis,  are  all 
alike  dejireciated  to  1  or  2  per  cent  of  their  face  value.  The  new  issue 
in  Colombia  jiasses  current  at  about  04  or  05  per  cent  of  its  face  value 
in  gold  (4  shillings  or  07.4  cents  in  U.  S  ). 

In  this  grou])  of  countries  (to  which  Bra/.il  must  be  added),  follow¬ 
ing  the  invariable  rule  that  where  there  is  an  inconvertible,  and  con¬ 
sequently  depreciated  jiaper  currency,  in  connection  with  a  metallic 
legal  base,  the  paper  excludes  metallic  currency  in  domestic  use  and 
trade.  The  cheajier  in  this  case  <lrives  the  dearer  from  use.  Excejit 
in  transactions  connected  with  the  im]>ortation  of  foreign  merchan¬ 
dise  and  jiayment  of  other  obligations  due  foreigners  on  account  of 
loans  etc.,  this  grouj)  of  countrit's  is  and  has  been  for  years  strictly 
on  a  tluctuating  ]>a])er  basis.  Nothing  but  pajier  circulates  among 
the  masses  <tf  the  jieojile  and  prices  are  made  and  quoted  in  jiaper. 

CONVERTIBLE  PAPER. 

Arffenthta. — The  jiajier  peso  of  the  face  value  of  5  francs  (96.48 
cents  U.  S.)is  depreciated  to  44  per  cent  of  its  face  value  (42.45  U.  S.), 
but  is  convertible  at  this  rate  and  consequently  not  fluctuating,  it 
being  understood  that  conversion  is  susjiended  at  jiresent  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  etc. 

All  internal  trade  in  Argentina  is  on  the  base  of  the  paper  peso. 
There  is,  however,  an  imjxirtant  difference  between  the  jiaper  circu¬ 
lation  in  Argentina  and  in  the  group  of  countries  above  mentioned. 
The  Argentine  pajier  peso  is  in  reality  a  gold  money,  while  the  others 
are  not.  It  is  a  P*^rt  of  the  gold  jieso — an  inconvenient  fraction, 
but  not  differing  in  essence  from  xVj  E  other  more  used  frac¬ 
tional  subdivisions  of  the  unit. 

lirazil. — The  jiaper  milreis  of  the  face  value  of  27d  (54.62  cents  U. 
S.)  is  dejireciated  in  theory  only  to  16d  (32.44  cents  U.  S.),  i.  e.,  the 
Brazilian  currency  laws  dictate  a  conversion  at  this  rate  in  a  manner 
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which  wluMi  fully  ojieratiug  would  have  the  same  result  as  hy  the 
Argeutiua  couvorsi«>u  law  to  maintain  the  ^laper  milreis  at  ^7  of  its 
face  value,  as  in  Argentina  the  pajier  peso  is  maintained  at  of  its 
face  value.  Rut  the  Brazilian  conversion  laws  do  not  always  function 
and  as  a  result  j)a])er  fluctuates  below  16d.  Brazil  is  thereft»re  to  he 
placed  in  the  grou])  of  countries  having  an  inconvertible  currency. 
At  present  the  paper  milreis  is  current  at  from  Id  to  14d. 

BANK  NOTES. 

The  ])a])er  circulations  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Dominican  Republic,  Panama,  Costa  flica,  Nicaragua,  Cul)a, 
Salvador,  and  Honduras  consist  of  bank  notes.  In  some  cases  the 
issues  are  guaranteed  ])y  the  Governments  and  the  issue  in  all  cases 
is  so  regulated.  In  very  few  cases  has  it  occurred  that  bank  notes  in 
the  countries  mentio?ied  have  become  in  any  degree  depreciated. 

THE  HOPE  OF  UNIFORMITY. 

The  three  chief  ])arriers  to  international  trade  are  the  diversities 
of  language,  measures,  and  moneys.  We  can  not  hope  to  remove 
t.he  first;  the  second,  although  very  much  less  difficult,  yet  has  a 
remarkably  tenacious  hold;  the  third  is  the  least  strongly  intrenched 
of  all,  esjiecially  at  this  time.  Once  the  world  was  near  a  uniform 
money;  it  mis.seil  realization  not  liecause  of  any  weakness  in  the  cause 
itself  or  that  it  had  fiecome  less  desirable,  but  simply  because  the 
overwhelming  increased  jiroduction  of  silver  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  required  a  re.nl justment  of  the  relation  of  this 
metal  with  gohl  and  this  fact  was  not  realized  in  time.  Before  it 
was  realizeil  the  chief  commercial  countries  hail  split  away,  each  for 
itself,  and  as  a  result  the  almost  universal  dollar  fiecame  either  the 
badge  of  silver  in  iVsia  and  in  Latin  America,  or  the  peculiar  coinage 
of  the  Ihiited  States,  on  a  gold  base. 

With  the  loss  of  uniformity  came  first  an  elaboration  of  individual¬ 
ism.  (-ountries  ajipeared  to  seek  to  have  each  a  sejiaratc  and  distinct 
money  of  its  own.  The  one  e.vception  was  the  French  group,  the 
so-called  Latin  Union,  ujion  which  hojie  was  based  by  many  theorists. 
But  there  was  not  power  enough  behind  the  grouj) — commercial, 
banking,  and  industrial  power — to  carry  uniformity  in  face  of  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  England.  Esjiecially  could  it  not 
overcome  the  resistance  of  England.  Furthermore  the  franc  as  a 
l»ase  had  tlie  inherent  weakness  that  it  was  a  new  unit  having  no 
historical  relation  to  any  country,  not  even  France. 

A  step  farther,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  and  until 
the  war  of  1914,  the  monetary  systems  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  had  assimilated  themselves  to  one  of  four  groups  or  had  become 
strictly  of  domestic  use.  Great  countries  like  Russia,  Germany,  and 
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Aiislria  and  all  the  smaller  ones  having  individual  curreneies,  were 
forced  to  transact  their  foreign  business  in  the  money  of  one  of  these 
four  groups.  These  groups  were: 

The  Knglish  group,  comprising  the  British  Islands,  most  British 
colonies,  the  larger  ])art  of  South  America,  and  practically  all  the 
uncivilized  and  savage  parts  of  the  world. 

The  I'nited  States  grou]),  comprising  the  Ignited  States,  Canada, 
other  British  and  Euro])ean  possessions  in  America,  Nicaragua, 
Cuba,  Haiti,  Panama,  Uominican  Kepuhlic,  and  Liberia. 

The  French  group,  com])rising  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Servia,  Koumania,  Finland,  Argentina,  and 
Venezuela. 

The  silver  group,  comprising  three  Central  American  Repid)lics,  a 
large  juirt  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

This  last  grou])  is  rajiidly  disintegrating.  The  contest  for  com¬ 
mercial  supremacy  between  the  other  three  groups  at  one  time  ap¬ 
peared  in  favor  of  the  French  group;  later  the  British  group  had  the 
undoubted  lead  and  kept  it  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  at  present 
the  United  States  group  is  in  the  lead,  due  to  the  war  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  strength  of  the  group. 

The  world  is  again  at  the  parting  of  financial  ways.  Money 
standards  are  all  allux.  Whether  the  world  will  or  can  return  to  the 
gold  basis  is  a  question  not  to  he  answered  offhand.  But  if  not  a 
gold  standard,  what?  That  is  a  question  even  more  difficidt  to  an¬ 
swer.  But  whatever  the  standard  be,  or  whatever  the  adjustments 
or  concessions  necessary  to  reach  it,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  unifor¬ 
mity  of  base  units  slundd  he  recreated.  This  is  not  a  difficult  task 
at  this  time.  It  means  a  change  in  coinage  values  of  not  more  than 
5  per  cent — the  relative  values  of  o  francs,  4  shillings,  and  one  dollar 
being  1)6.48,  97.33,  and  100.00  respectively.  This  is  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  great  depreciation  in  real  standards  which  has 
occurred  in  all  the  great  commercial  countries. 

Can  there  he  uniformity  in  Latin  America  without  a  world  unifor¬ 
mity?  It  is  doubtful.  Countries  in  addition  to  those  which  have 
already  adopted  the  United  States  standard  may  do  so.  The  hulk 
of  the  trade  of  all  of  them  is  with  the  United  States,  hut  the  position 
is  not  one  to  compel  action.  Argentina  kept  the  French  standard 
when  the  Indk  of  its  trade  was  with  England ;  it  may  continue  to  keep 
it  when  that  hulk  is  with  the  United  States.  The  pull  is  toward  the 
Ihiited  States  standard  hut  it  is  doubtful  if  that  pull  is  sufficient  to 
carry  over  the  top.  Uniformity  can  come  with  certainty  only 
through  agreement  among  the  three  groups  above  mentioned,  that 
two  of  them  shall  drop  their  base  unit  for  that  of  the  third.  In 
reality,  the  consideration  lies  between  two,  the  dollar  and  the  pound, 
with  most  advantages  in  favor  of  the  former. 


THE  AIUiEXTIXE  PAMPA. 

Argentina  is  the  ijreatest  sheep-prortacing  caimtry  in  the  world  with  the  i>ossil)le  exception  of  Australia.  In  the  matter  of  meat  exports,  however,  Argentina  leads  the  world. 


ARGENTINA’S  MEAT  EX¬ 
PORTS  '/ 

IT  is  satisfactory  to  note  from  the  statistics  compiled  hv  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Rome  on  the  trade  in  meat  exports  that 
Ar<;entina  leads  the  world  in  this  hranch  of  international  com¬ 
merce. 

The  followinj;  is  a  resume  of  the  five-year  period  fn)m  to  11)17 
(both  inclusive): 

Xumber  of  tons  txiwrtcd. 


I!d:i 

1 

l'.)I  t  1 

1015 

1910 

1917 

.Vrgenlina . 

1 

.  446,fi23 

461.99S 

443,:i01 

■|  46,05s 

.161,070 

fniled  States . 

.  2211,. 11)7 

21)7,  .)M 

.172,210 

5TS,  467 

07.1,029 

Austrjiia . 

.  216.. SSI) 

(>) 

240,9.11 

5s, 

1.10,910 

New  Zealiuid . 

.  i.«.3n 

ir>K.;»i 

1S1,974 

10,0, 710 

(•) 

t'pieii.irv . 

. i  M),  749 

SS,  177 

122.421 

100,243 

(') 

Other  c  ountries . 

.  4(;,7I).1 

.10,41.1 

12:1,510 

20.1,  i;i2 

24'',2S.1 

Total . 

. j  1,144,'.NM 

97!,43S 

j  1,(H)1,401 

1  1,057,  t0<<j 

1, 0:1.1,  :ioo 

>  Not  known. 


In  the  {'rand  total  for  11)16  Ar{'entina  avera^jed  per  cent,  hut 
it  must  he  rememhered  that  in  this  total  for  the  world  trade  was 
included  the  enormous  (|uantity  of  pork  exported  hy  the  I'nited 
States,  4o2,:il)4  tons  or  7.S  per  cent  of  its  total  of  57S,467  tons. 

The  followin*;  shows  the  numher  of  tons  imported  hy  each  of 
ei{;ht  meat-importin{'  countries: 

Number  of  tom  imported. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

'■real  Britain... 

Italy . 

Norway . 

Switnefland. . . . 
Netherlands.... 

Sweeten . 

K  ranee . 

Spain . 

l.lKl.lso 

i.i,:i:i4 

0,9.10 

1.1,1.12 

0,2.14 

:i,s:ii 

11,071 

:i.ii 

1,190,307 

5,307 

9,0t'i0 

:i!.12s 
2.:i.i2 
20, 01)9 
190 

1.201,073 
39,471 
4,949 
91.1 
7,411 
2, 900 
22:1, 107 
S)9 

1,1S6.1I7 
96. 5»»5 

H. 91S 

I, 766 
(») 

' ,  761) 

2,671) 

(') 

111,009 

i2,:v!0 

1,.D)I) 

(') 

6, 790 
(') 

.1.13 

Total . 

i,2i:i,:i09 

1,21.1,510 

1, .Da,  074 

1,017,290 

i:a,ois 

•  Not  known. 


These  figures  rei)resent  all  kinds  of  meat — mutton,  heef,  pork, 
goat,  etc. 

In  summing  up  the  annual  totals  for  the  four-year  period  from 
IDl.'l  to  11)1  (),  both  inclusive,  we  find  that  the  imports  of  the  buying 
countries  exceeded  the  exports  of  the  selling  countries  some  207,000 
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•  KoproUuced  from  “Uovistade  Economia  Argentina,”  of  Buenos  Aires. 


THE  MEAT  INDUSTRY  OF  ARGENTINA. 

Upper  picture:  The  Armour  plant  at  La  Plata,  Argentina.  This  establishment  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  modern  ptickine  houses  in  the  world.  Lower  picture:  Interior  of  the  Armour  plant. 


ARGENTINA’S  LEADING  INDUSTRY. 

Cattle  raisinK  and  moat  exporting  are  the  leading  Industries  on  the  great  pampas  of  Argentina. 
I'ptier  picture:  .Vn  exhibition  of  Idooiicd  hulls.  Center  picture:  The  La  I’lata  Cold  Storage 
Co.’s  works  at  La  i’lata,  .\rgentina.  Lower  picture:  View  of  the  stockyards  at  Rucnos  -Vires. 

13412J)— 19— Hull.  3 - 1 
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Tin:  rA:c  amkhicax  rxiox. 


tons.  Tliis  (lifToriMUT  may  be  attributed  to  the  dilbeulties  that  have 
confronted  the  statistician  during  the  years  of  the  war.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  in  comparing  IDl.'i,  a  normal  year,  with  the  three  3'ears  fol¬ 
lowing,  it  is  observed  that  importation  had  increased  an  average  of 
()4  per  cent,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  was 
due  to  the  unusual  consumption  of  meat  for  the  provisioning  of  armies, 
or  to  a  decrease  in  the  cattle  in  the  belligerent  countries  on  account 
of  the  ravages  of  war. 

EXPOUTlXC;  C'OrXTKIES. 

ruiial  Statis. — The  preceding  statements  are  <»f  great  importance 
in  considering  Argentina’s  meat  industry'.  Acconling  to  deductions 
from  the  figures  of  the  table  given,  of  the  1,578,909  tons  of  meat 
exported  bv  the  United  States  in  the  four-3'ear  period  from  19i:i  to 
1910,  both  inclusive,  l,22t),i;i3  tons  or  77  per  cent  were  pork,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  22  per  cent  beef  ami  1  per  cent  mutton.  Thus,  com¬ 
paring  the  figures  of  the  two  countries  of  the  most  importance  in  the 
exportation  of  meat  other  than  pork,  we  have  the  following  for  the 


four  years  given: 

Mutton  and  Und;  Tons. 

.Vr<^*ntina .  1 ,  SICl.  524 

I’nitwl  Stato.s .  :?57.  tiutl 

DifforoiUT*  in  favor  of  .Xrgoutina .  1,  5:55.  SCS 


Another  point  which  influences  the  figures  of  the  foregoing  table  is 
the  considerable  increase  in  the  exportation  bv  the  Ihiitetl  States 
during  the  vears  1915  to  1917.  In  1915,  which  may  be  considered  a 
normal  year  for  meat  exportation,  the  United  States  exported  19,417 
tons  of  beef,  and  in  1917  this  exportation  luul  increased  to  15S,:i54 
tons,  or  an  increase  of  894  per  cent.  This  increase  must  have  been 
due  to  the  needs  of  the  Eurt)pean  countries  and  the  high  prices  com¬ 
manded  by  exported  meats. 

It  is  diflicult  for  the  present  to  say  whether  this  abnormal  increase 
in  exportation  has  decreased  the  live  stock,  principalh’  beef,  or 
whether  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  domestic  consumption  of 
meats  have  been  effeetive. 

Argentina. — Our  exportation  of  meat  during  the  five-j'ear  perioil 
from  1913  to  1917,  both  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  following  figures; 


1913 

1914 

m*) 

1 

1910  1 

1917 

Toiw.  ' 

Ton*. 

Tnw>. 

Tnnx.  1 

Tnv.’. 

Ileef  (troien,  chillod,  and  jerked) . 

370,139 

371,34.'i 

3l»7,9.’»2  1 

42S,019  1 

:«t4,s:i7 

Mutton  (froieii) . 

4.'j,92S 

5H,I»SS 

30,(V4B  1 

51,31S 

39,S20 

Cork . 

915 

1,512 

l,tHil 

Products  (tongues,  extracts,  preserved 
meats,  meal  Hour,  etc.) . 

30,  .'•>52 

i  31,012 

44,:i9S 

1  04,409 

124,732 

Total . 

440,  ('.29 

1  401, 99S 

443, 3(« 

I  545,  S5S 

CATTLE  LAND  IN  ARGENTINA. 

I’piHT  picture:  Scene  on  the  sea  front  of  a  large  estancia  near  Riienos  Aires.  The  extent  of  the 
country  devotixl  tocattle  grazing  in  Argentina  can  l>e  <lou1>i(><i  without  detriment  to  agriculture, 
and  the  uiimlier  of  animals  |H'r  hectare  may  lietretdisl  on  account  of  the  excellence  ol  tiie  pas¬ 
turage.  Lower  picture:  Cattle  laud  along  the  1‘araua. 


i 


CATTLE  EXHIBITION  AT  PALERMO,  ARGENTINA. 

The  Nalionnl  Live  Stock  Exhibition  held  annually  at  Palermo  is  an  nnnstril  exhibition  of  some  of  the  finest  blmidcd  cattle  in  the  world.  .V  few  years  afio  at  this  expo¬ 
sition  a  Durham  bull  was  sold  for 


arckntixa’s  mp:at  kxports. 
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The  figures  of  1917  compared  with  those  of  1913  sliow  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent  in  our  exportation  of  meat,  or  an  excess  of  1 14,421  tons, 
representing  a  value  of  97,984, 706  pesos,  national  money,  according 
to  the  rigid  customhouse  valuations. 

Australia. — The  figures  of  the  first  table  show  that  the  exportation 
of  meat  from  Australia  has  diminished  instead  of  incrcjising  during 
the  war,  as,  in  1913  they  amounted  to  216,880  tons  and  in  1916  they 
had  decreased  to  58,793  and  in  1917  to  150,916  tons.  This  last  sum 
includes  the  following  chisses  of  exports  to  England  for  the  year  1915, 
which  was  the  heaviest  export  year:  Frozen  beef,  62,839  tons; 
preserved  beef,  13,890  tons;  frozen  mutton,  63,731  tons,  or  a  total  of 
140,460  tons,  against  168,307  tons  in  1913  before  the  war. 

\(W  Zealand. — The  largest  exportation  to  England  from  New 
Zealand  took  place  also  in  1915,  according  to  the  following  figures: 
Frozen  beef,  37,351  tons;  preserved  beef,  1,315  tons;  frozen  mutton, 
123,083  tons,  or  a  total  of  161,749  against  a  total  of  124,660  tons  in 
1913,  which  represents  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  a  gain  of  relatively 
small  importance  to  this  English  colony. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  tables  here  included  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that  Argentina  will  continue  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the 
international  meat  industry,  for  the  natural  conditions  for  dev'eloping 
the  stock  business  offer  exceptional  advantages.  Considering  the 
figures  on  stock  furnished  by  the  last  census  on  exportation,  national 
consumption  and  hi<les,  and  making  a  conservative  estimate  on  the 
increase  bred  in  four  and  a  half  years  since  the  date  of  the  census 
(June  1914),  beef  on  the  hoof  must  number  approximately  27,450,000 
head.  The  extent  of  country  devoted  to  stock  raising  can  be  doubled 
without  detriment  to  agriculture,  or  even  trebled,  and  the  number 
of  animals  per  hectarea  may  be  doubled  or  trebled  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  the  pasturage,  and  the  ability  of  the  animals  to  gain 
weight  in  a  short  time.  This  live  weight  we  must  take  into  account, 
for  a  mark  of  progress  shown  by  the  stock-raising  industry  is  the  fact 
that  more  meat  is  produced  from  a  smaller  number  of  head  of  cattle 
than  in  times  past.  In  reference  to  the  subjects  just  mentioned  the 
agricultural  expert,  Senor  Snow,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  says: 

“In  .Vr^'cntina  the  a'.falfa  has  in  reased  twenty  times  the  pasturage  capa -ity  of 
the  land,  and  no  other  country  « an  j)ro<lu(  e  Ixdter  meat  than  Argentina  nor  produce 
it  so  cheaidy.” 


AVIATION  IN  CHILE  AND 
THE  CROSSING  OF  THE 
ANDES'  *;  '/ 

SEVEN  yeaii's  aviation  was  unknown  in  C'hilo.  Tho  arrival 

of  foroifin  aviators  awoko  a  "(‘noral  ('nthusiasin,  ('lu'rjjotic  and 
a<lv(‘ntiirous  spirits  like  Luis  Acovodo,  Emilio  (’astro,  (’lodo- 
iniro  FijiiuToa  and  othors  "ivinj;  tluMiisolvos  to  tho  scu'ntilic 
dovolopmont  of  tho  art.  Tho  siioooss  of  tho  now  ohainpions  of  tho 
air  "avo  iinpulso  to  tho  idoa  of  foundinj^  a  national  sohool  of  aviation, 
hut  thoro  was  no  way  to  hriii"  it  about.  Evon  tho  Ciovornmont 
roalizod  tho  nooossity  of  adopting  tho  idoa,  and  whilo  St*nor  Matto 
(lormaz  was  Si'orotary  of  War,  on  Maroh  11,  llll.'l,  tho  Sohool  of 
Military  Aoronautios  was  foundod  umlor  tho  dirootion  of  Gon.  Aris¬ 
tide's  Pinto  (’onoha. 

Tho  founding  of  tho  sohool  was  an  addod  stimulus  to  oivil  aviators, 
tho  most  |)oj)ular  of  thorn,  Luis  Aoovodo,  oonooiviii"  tho  idoa  of  tho 
('onoopoion-Valparaiso  flijiht.  The  flight  was  announood  for  tho 
Kith  of  April.  On  that  day  onthusiastic  orowds  "athorod  from  all 
tho  surrounding  oountry  of  (’onoopoion  to  hid  farowoU  to  tho  darin*; 
aviator,  who  roso  without  dillioulty,  makiu"  toward  tho  north.  But 
it  was  a  sad  and  fatoful  journoy,  for  an  aooidont  a  fow  minutos  lator 
hroufjht  him  down  into  tho  Bio-Bio  Rivor  whoro  ho  was  drownod.  A 
fow  days  aftorwards  tho  romains  of  tho  first  viotim  of  national  avia¬ 
tion  wore  hroufiht  to  Santiago,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  either 
in  body  or  by  roprosontativos  of  every  sooioty,  as  well  as  by  tho  Sohool 
of  Military  Aviation,  dotaohmonts  from  tho  army,  tho  navy,  tho  fire¬ 
men,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  trade  unions,  politioal  oluhs,  students,  and 
tho  "onoral  public.  Immodiatoly  a  subscription  was  started  to  aid 
the  widow  and  erect  a  monument  on  tho  spot  from  which  ho  began 
his  flight;  and  in  a  fow  days  tho  subscription  was  comploto,  once  more 
showing  tho  affection  of  tho  public  for  Acevedo. 

The  foundation  of  tho  School  of  Military  Aeronautics  was  from 
this  time  on  tho  brightest  hope  for  national  aviation,  eclipsing  tho 
jmhlic  enthusiasm  for  civil  aviators  who  would  have  passed  into 
oblivion  wore  it  not  that  one  of  them,  ('lodomiro  Figueroa,  conceived 
the  daring  idea  of  crossing  the  ridge  of  the  Andos  by  aeroplane.  But 
Figueroa’s  daring  undertaking  di<l  not  moot  with  success. 

>  Tianslation  of  an  article  by  T.  O.,"  in  l.a  lnfnrm.it inn,  of  SantiaRo,  Chile. 
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At  tho  closo  of  ]91.‘i  tho  School  of  Military  Aeronautics  "avo  diplo¬ 
mas  to  the  first  military  aviatoi’s,  who  were  (\ipt.  Enriijue  Perez 
Lavfn;  Lieuts.  (Jahriel  Valenzuela,  Tulio  Torres,  Arturo  ITrutia, 
Armando  Urziia  Lavfn,  and  Francisco  Mery;  and  Ser^ts.  Eleodoro 
Rojas  and  Luis  Pa^c.  At  the  same  time  in  Europe  the  “hrevet” 
was  accorded  to  (’apt.  Manuel  Avalos,  Lieuts.  Eduardo  Molina 
Lavfn,  Vfetor  (’ontreras,  Tucapel  Ponee,  Alejandro  Bello,  Amadeo 
('asarino  and  Serjjts.  Juan  Verscheure  and  Adolfo  Menadier.  The 
S<*hool  of  Military  Aeronautics  has  continued  "raduatiu"  members 
of  the  army  and  the  navy,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  students  being 
IJeuts.  Dagoherto  (lodoy  and  Armando  (’ortfnez  who  broke  the 
American  and  world  record  for  aviation,  the  former  in  his  flight  from 
Santiago  to  Mendosa  across  the  Andes  and  over  the  peak  of  Tupunga¬ 
to,  more  than  r),()()0  meters  high,  and  afterwards  (’ortfnez  in  his  double 
flight  from  Santiago  to  Mendoza  and  hack.  Both  used  Bristol 
jJanes  from  the  aerial  s<|uadron  presented  by  the  British  Government 
to  the  Government  of  (’bile. 

Before  describing  the  triumphs  of  aviation  which  have  covered  the 
name  of  ('bile  with  glory,  let  us  recall  the  other  aviators  who  died 
on  the  field  of  duty,  all  of  them  from  the  school,  and  also  say  a  few 
words  relative  to  the  fouiuling  and  development  of  the  Aero  Glub  of 
(’bile.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1914,  Lieut.  Francisco  Mery  died  a 
tragic  death;  on  the  9th  of  March  of  the  same  year  Lieut.  Alejamlro 
Bello  disappeared  during  a  flight,  and  the  place  of  his  death  is  un¬ 
known  to  this  day;  August  17  of  the  same  year  Sergt.  Alfredo 
Menadier  was  killed.  The  following  year,  on  the  7th  of  April,  Lieut. 
'Pucapel  Ponce,  held  as  the  best  ('hilean  military  aviator,  with  his 
companion  Lieut.  Emilio  Berguno  were  killed  during  military  maneu¬ 
vers,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  the  naval  lieutenant,  Pedro  Luco. 

In  spite  of  these  unhap|)y  losses  the  School  of  Military  Aeronautics 
continued  with  undiminished  energy  and  visible  success.  Its  first 
director  was  Capt.  Avallos,  who  recently  died  in  an  epidemic,  then 
Maj.  (’arlos  Lira.  The  present  director  is  Maj.  Armando  Diaz.  In 
191S  the  fii’st  aviation  company  was  formed,  Capt.  Perez  Lavfn 
hi'ing  named  commander.  This  year  the  Military  Air  Service  was 
reorganized;  Col.  Pedro  P.  Dartnell  was  named  director,  and  the 
English  major,  Victor  Huston,  was  appointed  techniciil  consultant. 
The  following  foreign  students  have  taken  their  aviation  course  in 
the  school:  I’ruguayans,  Lieuts.  Boizo  Lanza  and  Saenz;  Ecuado¬ 
reans,  Lieuts.  Pedro  Traversari  and  ^Vlberto  Suarez;  Bolivians, 
Bernadino  Bilhoa,  Alfonso  Crespo,  and  Luis  Arev'elo. 

The  students  of  the  School  of  Military  Aeronautics  took  part  in 
many  contests  and  obtained  good  records.  The  principal  contests 
were  those  of  Santiago,  191.5,  organized  by  the  Aero  Club  of  Chile, 
the  contest  at  Vina  del  Mar,  and  the  one  at  Buenos  Aires,  all  in  the 
same  year. 
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THK  PAX  AMKKK'AX  I'XIOX. 


The  t'nthusiasm  which  aviation  had  aroused  in  all  social  grades 
brought  together  a  number  of  peisons  who  founded,  on  April  2,  1913, 
the  Aero  Club  of  Chile,  which  was  incorporated  July  4  of  the  same 
j'ear.  The  first  oflicei’s  were:  President,  Don  Knri<|ue  Phillips;  vice 
president,  Alejandro  Weber;  secretary,  Don  Armand  Venegas;  second 
secretary,  Don  Armando  Fernendez;  treasurer,  Don  Juan  A.  Ma- 
luenda  V.;  directoi’s,  Senors  Ernesto  Anguita,  Manuel  Barros  B.^  Paul 
Furet,  Joaciin'n  Jelvez,  Osvaldo  Jimenez,  Julio  Kaulen  ().,  Eduardo 
Molina  Lavi'n,  Bernardo  Morales,  Augusto  Perrey,  and  Erasmo  Vas- 
{juez.  fhe  present  president  is  Ex-Minister  of  War  Don  Jorge 
Matte,  the  vice  president.  Col.  Dartnell.  The  liist  chapter  of  its 
statutes  expresses  the  object  of  the  association,  and  the  first  three 
articles  are  as  follows: 

Aistici.k  1.  All  ass()(iation  is  hereby  founded  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Aero 
Club  of  Chile,  and  .shall  have  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  art  and  science  of 
aerial  bn oinotion  by  all  the  means  within  its  iiower. 

Aut.  2.  The  .\ero  Club  of  Chile  will  lend  its  assistaiu  e  to  any  effort  to  diffuse  knowl- 
(“dge  of  aeronautics,  whether  jiractii  al  or  theoreth  al;  it  w*ill  likewi.st*  hold  I'onferences 
on  the  subjiH-t  and  promote  through  the  jiress  a  jmblie  oi>inion  in  favor  of  the  formation 
of  civil  schools  of  aviation  subsidizeil  by  the  state  or  individuals,  and  the  directorate 
shall  be  empowerisl  to  obtain  with  the  soeial  funds  or  with  loans  authorized  by  a 
general  meeting  of  nuunbers  what  money  is  lUH  efCsary  to  rent  or  buy  one  or  more 
aiijiropriate  .sites  for  the  con.striK  tion  of  aviation  fields  and  installation  of  e([uii)ment. 

Art.  :k  In  order  to  facilitate  the  ( ontrol  and  jireserve  a  history  of  the  develojunent  of 
aviation  in  our  country,  the  Aero  Club  of  Chile  will  make  record  of  the  things  ac<  om- 
jdi.shed  in  behalf  of  aviation,  and  will  lend  its  aid  to  any  person  or  association  reipiiring 
a.ssista,ice  for  this  object. 

Tltis  club  has  contributed  powerfully  to  the  development  of  aviation. 
In  March,  1916,  the  first  Pan  American  Aeronautic  Conference  was 
organized,  was  attended  by  representatives  from  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  I'nited  States,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Paraguay  and  1‘ruguay,  and 
founded  the  Pan  American  Aeronautic  Federation.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  on  this  occasion  there  came  as  delegate  from  the  United 
States  the  forerunner  of  world  aviation,  the  celebrated  Brazilian, 
Santos  Dumont. 

The  entrance  fees  to  the  aviation  contest  held  by  this  club  in  1916 
in  Vina  del  Mar  were  to  increase  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
first  hydroplane  for  the  Navy.  In  1914  there  had  already  been  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  exhibition  of  aeroplane  models,  and  in  1917  the  first 
congress  of  balloon  pilots  was  organized,  the  following  receiving  their 
“  brevet” :  Senors  Augusto  Perrey,  Roberto  Walker,  Marcos  Davidson, 
Armando  Venegas,  Ilernan  Zanartu,  Lisandro  Santeliees,  Juan 
Galves,  David  Fuentes,  and  Capt.  Arturo  Urrutia.  One  year  later, 
in  October,  19 IS,  an  exhibition  of  aeroplanes  and  automobiles  of 
Chilean  manufacture  took  place,  showing  the  marked  progress  made 
h}’^  our  constructors. 
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The  direct  result  of  all  this  stimulatiii"  effort  and  progress  was  the 
triumphs  later  aeeomplished  hy  our  military  aviators.  The  crossing 
of  the  Andes  over  the  peak  of  Tupungato  with  a  height  of  over  o, ()()() 
meters  marks  two  memorahle  and  glorious  events  for  national  aviation. 
On  the  12th  of  Decemher,  191S,  Lieut.  Dagoherto  (Jodoy  made  the 
flight  across  the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  traveling  ISO  kilometers  from 
Santiago  to  Mendoza  in  1  hour  and  23  minutes,  and  reaching  a  height 
of  0,400  meters.  For  this  achievement  Lieut.  Godoy  was  awardetl  a 
prize  of  o0,000  pesos  hy  (\)ngress  and  advanced  to  the  grade  of  cap¬ 
tain,  and  the  Aero  Cluh  presented  him  with  a  special  medal.  Agaiii, 
on  April  5  of  the  present  year,  on  the  National  Independence  Day, 
commemorating  the  battle  of  Maipo,  in  which  the  joint  armies  of 
('Idle  ami  Argentine  fought  for  freedom  against  the  royalist  armies  of 
Spain,  Lieut.  Armando  ('ortfnez,  of  the  School  of  Military  Aeronautics, 
without  previous  permission  or  preparation  (not  even  a  compass) 
made  the  same  flight  over  the  same  mountain  peak  as  Godoy  had 
done.  The  Government  imposed  a  punishment  on  him  for  lack  of 
discipline  and  sent  a  reprimand  to  him  at  Mendoza  hy  wire  at  the 
moment  when  Cortfnez  was  telegraphing  the  miidstry  of  war  to  offer 
his  e.xplanations  for  the  breach  of  discipline,  which  he  said  had  been 
inspired  hy  the  patriotic  desire  to  carry  on  that  historic  day  a  greeting 
from  the  Ghilcan  people  to  the  Argentine  nation,  and  he  requested 
permission  to  return  hy  the  same  aerial  route. 

The  whole  country,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  an  Argentine  military 
squadron,  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  by  the  e.xploit  of  Cortfnez.  All 
clas.ses  petitioned  the  Government  to  waive  the  punishment  imposed 
oii  Lieut,  ('ortfnez  and  to  grant  him  permission  to  make  the  return 
flight.  The  Government  acceded  to  the  popular  requests,  and  on 
the  16th  of  April  Lieut.  Cortfnez  made  the  return  flight,  winning  for 
himself  the  South  American  record  for  cross-mountain  flight  with  an 
altitude  of  5,700  meters.  The  return  trip  was  also  made  without  a 
compass,  and  the  gasoline  gave  out  after  Cortfnez  had  reached 
('hilean  territory.  lie  made  his  landing  hy  volplaning  down  to  the 
aviation  field  of  the  school,  amid  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  nation, 
and  covered  our  School  of  Military  Aeronautics  with  glory.  In  the 
reception  which  his  companions  of  the  school  gave  in  his  honor,  the 
English  Maj.  Huston,  in  toasting  him,  said:  “There  is  no  doubt  that 
to  accomplish  such  a  feat  one  must  use  an  English  plane  and  have  a 
('hilean  heart.” 

As  these  lines  are  being  written  official  announcement  has  been 
made  of  the  crossing  of  the  Andes  at  an  early  date  by  an  Argentine 
military  squadron,  and  the  people  of  Chile  are  awaiting  this  new 
venture  to  return  the  courtesies  and  attentions  showered  on  our 
military  aviators  Godoy  and  ('ortfnez  by  the  neighboring  Republic. 


Photo  by  Colominas  A  Co.,  Habans. 

VIEW  OF  HABAXA,  CUBA, 

Habana  is  one  of  the  world’s  show  places  and  the  splendid  prosperity  of  the  past  few  years  has  enlivened  this  always  brilliant  city  with  its  happy  Latin  life,  its  cultured  tastes, 

and  its  (lemands  for  the  l)est  of  everything  in  the  worfd. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  A  V  A 

Teamwork  Between  America  and  Cuba  has  Paid  Well  for  Both,  is 
the  title  ()f  ail  interestin';  article  l>y  John  II.  Allen,  vice  president  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  which  appeared  in  the  July 
numher  of  The  Ainerieius.  The  salient  features  of  this  account  of 
Cuba’s  prosperity  and  future  possihilitu's  are  embodied  in  the 
following  excerpts: 

Tlic  fact  that  the  National  ('ity  Hank  of  Nc'w  York  is  now  oj^ratinj;  17  hranclu's  in 
Cuha  and  that  present  plans  call  for  a  total  of  :M)  branches  in  that  wonderfully  h'rlile 
islainl  before  the  <-lose  of  the  pr(*sent  year  makes  a  discussion  of  the  resourc«‘s  and  jjossi- 
hilities  of  t'uha  more  than  ordinarily  interesting'.  The  first  forei*;!!  activity  of  the 
hank,  incidentallv',  was  in  Cuha.  The  Hank  of  Cuha  was  oroanizwl  in  Sei)teml)er. 
HKki,  by  interests  reprt'sentinj'  the  I’niUHl  State.s  and  (hiha,  and  this  hank  later  be¬ 
came  the  nucleus  for  the  system  of  branches  which  now  covers  the  Lsland  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  *  *  * 

If  any  jdace  in  the  world  has  been  ble.s.sed  by  nature,  that  place  Ls  ('uba.  Its  .soil 
is  so  fertile  as  to  be  apparently  beyond  the  ])os.sibility  of  exhaustion.  In  the  j)ro- 
duction  of  sufrar,  the  island's  jwincipal  source  of  revenue,  no  country  in  the  world 
excersls  the  opj»ortunities  for  cultivation  and  ea.se  in  findint;  markets  that  the  firowers 
of  Cuba  have  at  hand.  The  jwincipal  busine.ss  of  the  Cuban  branches  is  fouiuhsl  on 
sujjar  and  toba<‘co,  with  sutrar  jireally  ))r(Hloniinalin>';  but  careful  work  is  beinj;  done 
to  build  up  a  diversifitsl  busine.ss  and  to  as.sist  the  ai'ricidtural  and  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  of  Cuba  in  develojdn"  the  resources  of  their  countrv-  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
islaml  economi("ally  independent. 

Cuba  came  into  its  own  when  the  devastation  of  the  world  war  broufTht  to  an  abrupt 
end  the  <  ultivation  of  beet  sujrar  in  the  countries  of  Euro])e  which  formerly  raiswl 
larfje  <piantities  of  sufrar  beets  and  maintaine<l  a  market  for  their  home  product  by 
an  involvtsl  .sy.stem  of  preferential  tariffs,  bounties,  ami  einbariioes.  The  growth  in 
the  ])roduction  of  Cuban  sufrar  is  one  of  the  commercial  romances  of  the  world.  Krom 
a  total  out]»ut  of  l.OOO.tKK)  loii}'  tons  in  the  sufiar  year  the  yield  has  j'rown  until 

it  reacluHl  2.I>(K).000  tonsin  l!)l:{-14,  :{,(KK).(KK)  tons  in  HH-YHi.  :{.44(i.(H)<)  tons  in  HI17-1S, 
ami  with  an  estimated  yield  for  the  ])r(*sent  croj)  of  4,tKX).tM)l)  tons.  These  fif'ures  show 
that  the  actual  i)roduction  increa.sed  40  per^'cent  durin"  the  war  jieriod,  increa.siii" 
Cuba’s  share  of  the  world’s  sugar  production  from  11  per  cent  in  the  year  just  pre- 
cfling  the  war  to  more  than  22  per  cent  at  the  jiresent  lime. 

It  is  now  estimatt“d  that  approximately  .S(i0().0(K),(K)0  is  investwl  in  the  Cuban 
sugar  industrv',  including  the  jdantations  and  mills,  ter  hnically  known  as  centrals, 
and  of  this  vast  .sum  .Vmericans  own  about  half.  The  fact  that  we  <'ontrol  such  a  large 
share  of  the  island’s  greatest  indu.strj-  has  proved  mutually  .satisfactory  and  favor¬ 
able.  *  *  * 

As  we  have  increaswl  our  investments  in  Cuba,  so  have  the  Cuban  people  turmsl 
to  American  goods  for  the  vast  su])])lies  that  they  buy  even,'  year,  to  this  time 
the  rich  returns  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  lands  have  made  it  economically  more  desir¬ 
able  for  Cuba  to  devote  the  major  .share  of  its  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
favortHl  croi>s  and  to  hxik  to  us  for  many  articles  of  finid  which  we  ])roduce  in  large 


CATTLE  UAXCH  AT  SANTIA(i()  I)E  LAS  VECAS,  Cl  UA. 

In  the  platpail  regions  of  CiiIki  there  are  great  oppnri unities  for  cattle  raising,  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds  may  i>e  kejit  with  the  niinimiini  of  atlenlion  owing  to  the  mild  heulihrid 

climate  and  the  luxurious  growth  <if  a  vast  nuinl>er  of  forage  grasses  and  croi>s. 
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amounts  and  wliioli  we  are  plad  to  trade  to  Cuba  for  her  sugar  and  tobacco.  There  is 
a  growdnc  tendency  toward  the  diversification  of  food  crop.s.  but  in  all  iirol  ability 
Cuba  will  continue  for  many  years  to  buy  from  the  United  States  a  large  part  of  its 
stai)le  groceries  and  general  living  supjdies. 

In  Iftbl  the  total  imports  of  merchandisr*  into  Cuba  from  the  United  States  formed 
but  one-half  of  the  island’s  total  imj^rts,  but  this  figure  was  increased  in  1917  to  tiS 
I»cr  <‘ent  and  the  1918  figures  show  a  still  more  imjjressive  mark.  Our  exjwrts  to 
Cuba  have  grown  from  $(i9,0(M).000  in  the  fiscal  year  1914  to  $2:H!.000,(MM)  last  year, 
and  will  probably  reach  $2r)fl,(MK),000  this  year.  We  bought  from  Cuba  in  1914  goods 
to  the  value  of  $131, (KMI.tMM).  This  figure  has  grown  enormously,  ri'aching  $2<)4,(MM).- 
(MM>  in  1918  and  may  reach  $3(H),(M)0.(KMl  in  the  jiresimt  year.  Thus  the  total  volume 
of  trade  that  we  will  do  with  Cuba  this  year  will  exc(*ed  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Such  figures  show  the  monumental  financial  ta.sk  involvwl  in  financing  our  busi¬ 
ness  with  Cuba,  e.specially  in  bujing  sugar  bills  and  providing  funds  for  paying  off 
the  growers  of  cane  during  the  harvest  sea.son.  It  was  to  carry  on  its  proper  part  of 
this  task  that  the  National  City  Hank  planni'd  and  organized  the  widespread  system 
of  branches  now  approaching  completion  in  the  island.  The  results  have  alri*a<ly 
more  than  justified  all  the  hoi>es  that  were  placed  in  Cuba.  Our  branches  there  have 
solidified  commercial  relations  betwet'n  the  two  republics,  have  made  friends  of  th«*ir 
business  men  and  agriculturists  and  have  contributetl  a  strong  factor  to  the  banking 
machinery  of  the  island. 

(Ireat  as  has  been  the  development  of  Cuba,  jiarticularly  in  the  .sugar  industry, 
the  pos.sibilitic's  of  the  island  have  hardly  bemi  scratched.  The  great  need  has  been 
the  construction  of  railroads  through  the  more  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  island, 
where  the  land  is  almost  incredibly  rich,  but  where  inefficient  m(*an.s  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  the  absence  of  modern  sugar  mills  have  operated  to  prevent  as  rapid  a  devel- 
ojiment  as  would  otherwise  have  taken  jilace.  tJrimt  areas  of  sugar  land  are  still 
entirely  without  development,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Cuba  could  double 
its  pre.sent  output  of  sugar  within  a  de<‘ade  and  still  have  i)lenty  of  room  left  for  the 
utilization  of  its  other  natural  resources.  The  forests  which  once  lined  the  north 
shore  of  Cuba  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  in  their  place  have  come  vast  fields  of 
waving  cane,  but  along  the  south  shore  the  primeval  conditions  remain  as  they  have 
always  lM*en,  awaiting  the  hand  of  energx'  and  capital  to  bring  under  the  control  of 
man  millions  of  the  most  fertile  acres  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  *  *  * 

Cuba  is  the  land  for  the  pioneer  in  the  sense  that  pioneering  must  be  u.sed  in  the 
tropical  and  semitroi)ical  countries.  The  difficidti€*s  in  the  way  of  small  enterjm.ses 
are  somewhat  large,  but  for  sooperative  efforts,  such  as  those  of  the  great  sugar  and 
toba<-co  companies,  the  opportunitic*s  are  splendid.  So  far  as  population  goes  there  is 
still  plenty  of  room  for  growth.  The  island,  including  the  Isle  of  Pines,  has  an  area 
of  45,881  miles,  about  the  same  as  the  State  of  New  York,  while  its  poi>ulation  of 
2,(i28,()(K)  is  only  one-.sixth  as  dense  as  that  of  Porto  Rico.  If  Cuba  ever  increa-ses  the 
density  of  its  ])o]>ulation  like  that  of  another  great  sugar-raising  island  (Java)  it  will 
support  40.(MM),0()0  human  beings. 

Sugar  is  such  an  absorbing  topic  when  discus.sing  Cuba  that  it  is  ai)t  to  overshadow 
the  island’s  other  crops  and  activities,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  important 
I>roduct.  The  tobacco  grown  in  Cuba  exceeds  in  flavor  and  price  that  grown  anv'- 
where  in  the  world,  and  in  recent  years  the  value  of  the  crop  has  approached  $.50, (KM),- 
(M)0.  (treat  development  awaits  Cuban  tobacco,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar,  large 
areas  of  land  suitable  for  the  growing  of  high-grade  tobacco  are  still  covered  with  the 
jungle,  awaiting  the  hand  of  the  .settler. 

In  the  plateau  regions  of  Cuba  there  are  great  opportunities  for  cattle  raising,  and 
live  stock  of  all  kinds  may  be  kept  with  a  minimum  of  attention,  owing  to  the  mild, 
healthful,  climate,  and  the  luxurious  growth  of  a  vast  number  of  forage  gra.s.ses  and 
crops.  This  industry  has  attained  considerable  imimrtance  as  it  is,  but  the  jHissi- 


IHOX  MIXES,  PROVIXrE  OF  ORIEXTE,  Cl' HA. 

I>eiOTsits  of  iron  ore  are  among  the  richest  of  Cul)a’s  naturai  resources,  nuring  the  fl.scat  year  1910  Cuba  exported  ore  to  the  amount  of  S42,.j9'i  tons,  valueil  at  $2,3!i9,124. 
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Many  American  c  )lrnists  in  Santa  Clara  are 


TKITK  GAUDEXIXG  IX  CUBA. 

The  soil  of  Ciil)a  is  not  only  adapted  to  the  growing  of  great  stapies  such  as  tolv.icco  and  sugar,  but  garden  vegetables  are  easily  raised. 

engaged  in  the  raising  of  garden  truck. 
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hiliticw  of  (Icvoloitniout  arc  very  preat  and  would  save  (’uha  from  the  necessity  of  im- 
p  (rtiiv'  so  larpe  a  j)art  of  its  meat  supply. 

A  concrete  example  of  the  richness  of  ('.uha  may  he  painwl  from  the  examination 
of  any  one  of  the  various  Provinces  into  which  the  political  division  of  the  island  is 
ca.st.  For  instance,  take  Santa  Clara,  where  the  hank  now  maintains  branches  at 
Cienfm^os,  the  second  city  in  ('uha.  Santa  ('lara.  ('aiharien,  and  Sapua  la  Grande. 
This  Province  has  an  area  of  8,2  lOstpiare  miles,  about  that  of  the  State  of  Ma.ssachuset  ts, 
and  its  (“apital,  ('ieufuep;)8.  has  one  of  the  finest  land-lockiHl  harbors  in  the  world,  with 
a  coast  line  of  4i  miles. 

It  has  such  a  ranpe  of  s  lils  that  every  crop  suitable  to  (hiha’s  latitude  may  he  profit¬ 
ably  prown  there.  Supar  is  the  ])rinci])al  croj).  but  a  particularly  fine  prade  of  tobacco 
is  prown  and  the  coffw  raisitip  industry  is  attainiiip  considerable  success  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Province.  There  are  (juite  a  number  of  .\merican  colonists  in  Santa  ('lara 
who  have  enpap(*d  in  the  prowinp  of  citrus  fruits  and  parden  truck,  with  encourapinp 
succe.ss.  Rich  ])astures  invite  l  attle  raisinp  and  the  live-stock  industri'  is  prowinp 
rapidly,  but  is  still  inadetpiate  to  the  local  demand.  There  are  larpe  tracts  of  laud 
covered  with  valuable  timber  at  various  places  throuphout  Santa  Clara  and  its 
mountainous  parts  have  larpe  deposits  of  suliduir  ore,  the  exploitation  of  which  is  just 
now  .startinp  on  a  scale  that  ]»ri>mi.ses  an  important  new  industn,'. 

.Vn  idea  of  the  cosmojiolitan  character  of  the  shi])i»inp  at  ('ienfuepos  may  he  pained 
from  the  list  of  shijis  clearinp  from  the  port  in  1!)17.  Of  a  total  of  278  vessels.  Ill  were 
.\merican.  57  Rritish.  3!*  Danish.  4  Dutch.  1  Grecian.  2  Honduran,  1  Japanese,  2 
Mexican,  54  Xorwepian,  (5  S])anish.  and  I  Swedish.  ■*  *  * 

German  m(‘rchandise  formerly  found  a  pood  deal  of  favor  in  this  important  section 
of  (biba  and  German  exp)rt?rs  made  unusual  elT )rts  to  win  and  hold  the  business. 
This  has  now  been  entirely  chanped  and  the  preference  is  everywhere  for  American- 
made  p.MKls.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  repard  to  cutlery',  hardware,  stationery, 
electrical  sui>plics,  t»ys.  novelties,  textiles,  and  notions,  the  very  kind  of  giwds 
(iermany  excelled  in  this  trade. 

Of  ('u')a'8  splendid  <‘limate,  attractions  as  a  winter  resort,  its  well-paved  roads,  and 
confortable  railways,  it  is  unneces.sary  to  speak.  Its  capital,  Ilahana.  is  one  of  the 
world’s  .show  jdaces  and  the  sjdendid  pro.sperity  of  the  past  few  years  has  enlivened 
this  always  brilliant  city  with  its  happy  Latin  life,  its  cultured  tastes  and  its  demands 
for  the  best  of  everythinp  in  the  world.  The  Ilahana  branch  of  the  bank  has  been  an 
exce(“dinply  active  one  ever  since  it  was  first  orpanized  and  the  volume  of  its  business 
has  prown  to  such  an  extent  that  two  suhhranches  have  been  established  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  Cuban  and  .\merican  business  men. 

The  Cuban  branches  now  form  the  most  important  links  in  the  hankinp  service  that 
is  beinp  built  up  by  us  throuphout  the  Caribbean  territory'.  Tlu'ouphout  all  that 
richly  endowed  part  of  the  world,  where  nature  has  placed  within  man's  reach  the 
s(*curinp  of  a  livinp  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  toil,  a  network  of  bankinp  service 
that  is  dLstinctly  .Vmerican  is  now  in  existence.  The  results  are  already  api>arent. 
Not  only  has  American  business  throuphout  (’’entral  .\merica  and  the  entire  Caribbean 
repion  receive<l  the  a.ssistance  of  carefully'  trained  bank  men  in  carry'inp  on  export 
and  import  trade,  hut  stability  has  been  added  to  the  business  of  the  various  countries 
in  which  w'c  have  established  branches,  with  mutual  advantape  and  profit  to  us  and 
to  our  Latin  neiphhors. 

.\mericans  who  had  to  secure  their  supar  on  a  rationinp  basis  durinp  the  months  w'e 
were  in  the  w'ar  will  have  no  difficulty  in  vLsualizinp  the  importance  to  Cuba  of  the 
bountiful  crops  that  have  been  produced  and  sold  at  hiph  prices  by'  the  Cuban  prowers 
durinp  the  past  five  years.  .\s  the  I’nited  States  consumes  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
entire  supar  production  of  the  world  and  only'  prows  a  com[)aratively'  small  amount 
itself,  it  is  clear  that  Cuba  never  has  to  look  very'  far  to  find  a  market  for  its  supar  crop. 
Durinp  the  war  this  was  es])ecially'  true  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


CITRUS  FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  CUBA. 


Upper  picture:  Citrus  fruit  estate  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  a  Cuban  possession.  Lower  pleture:  Citrus 
fruit  and  vegetable  exhibit  from  La  Gloria,  Provinee  of  Camaguey. 
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LANDSCAPE  SCENE  IN  CUBA. 

Parts  of  Cuba  are  still  but  little  impressed  by  the  infliienee  of  man.  Its  soil  is,  to  a  great  extent,  virgin  soil,  and  immense  tracts  of  land  are  grown  over  by  tropical  vines  and  the 

paim  tree. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
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through  its  emergency  war  machinen,',  arranged  for  the  quick  transportation  of  the 
(,'uhan  crop,  while  the  bankers  of  the  countrj'  acted  cooperatively  in  assisting  the 
growers  to  finance  their  product. 

The  cooperation  secured  at  that  time  from  all  interests  in  this  country  and  in  Cuba 
showed  how  well  it  pays  to  work  together.  The  necessities  of  the  war  brought  the  two 
Republics  together  as  nothing  else  could  and  the  action  of  Cuba’s  Legislature  in  declar¬ 
ing  their  countrj'’3  interests  in  the  war  identical  with  those  of  the  United  States 
showed  that  true  friendship  exists.  Under  the  progressive  and  intelligent  leadership 
of  the  men  selected  by  Cuba  to  direct  its  Governmeut,  the  island  has  laid  plans  for  a 
much  greater  development  and  prosperity  than  has  been  so  far  realized. 

“Wood  from  Paraguay,”  by  Percy  F.  Martin,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  in  the 
British  and  Latin-American  Trade  Gazette  of  May  7,  1919,  is  a  brief 
nontechnical  description  of  the  forestal  wealth  of  that  country. 
While  Mr.  Martin  may  not  be  a  timber  expert,  he  is  an  experienced 
and  observant  traveler,  and  his  observations  anent  this  source  of 
supply  for  the  world’s  increasing  demand  for  commercial  woods  are 
well  worthy  of  reproduction. 

The  following  quoted  paragraphs  give  the  gist  of  his  article: 

Paraguay  is  possessed  of  a  considerable  number  of  natural  resources,  the  mere 
fringe  of  which  has  hardly  been  touched.  The  greatest  wealth  of  the  State  undoubt¬ 
edly  lies  in  its  forests,  and  the  ever-increasing  consumption  of  all  classes  of  timber, 
which  has  caused  dealers  in  lumber  to  turn  their  attention  to  South  America,  might 
find  at  least  partial  satisfaction  in  the  vast  timbered  regions  of  Paraguay.  Of  recent 
years  naturally  endowed  countries  like  this  have  taken  measures  to  protect  their 
valuable  assets  in  timber,  and  the  immense  commercial  value  of  Paraguay’s  \’irgin 
forests  have  been  recognized  far  beyond  the  borders  of  that  State  itself.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  so  little  exploration  has  taken  place  in  this  part  of  South  America  that  no 
trustworthy  statistics  are  available  concerning  the  timber  supplies.  The  country 
has  never  been  properly  surveyed,  and  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  arrive 
at  any  dependable  estimate  of  the  resources  of  this  region. 

Paraguay  is  divided  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  traverses  it  from  north 
to  south.  These  two  sections  of  the  Republic  are  of  entirely  different  characters. 
The  eastern  portion  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Parana,  and  forms  the  more 
elevated  and  better  populated  part  of  the  country.  This  region  is  known  as  El  Para¬ 
guay  Oriental,  or  simply  Paraguay,  whereas  the  western  section,  stretching  to  the 
river  Pilcomayo,  is  a  flat,  low-lying  land,  sparsely  populated  by  a  few  nomadic  tribes 
of  Indians.  This  part  of  the  country  is  known  as  El  Gran  Chaco,  or  El  Chaco  Para- 
guayo.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  scientific  names  of  Paraguay’s 
timber  trees.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  area  of  the  western  section — 
the  Chaco — which  is  approximately  200,000  square  miles  in  extent,  contains  prac¬ 
tically  all  those  classes  of  trees  to  be  found  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Argentina, 
as  well  as  a  great  many  of  those  which  are  met  with  in  Brazil.  In  Paraguay,  as  in 
.\rgentina,  the  most  important  commercial  timber  produced  in  the  country  is  the 
quebracho  Colorado.  The  tree,  which  is  not  particularly  handsome  in  appearance,  if 
found  in  rather  less  abundance  in  Paraguay  proper,  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn 
As  pointed  out  in  a  prewus  article  dealing  with  this  tree  as  found  in  Argentina,  the 
timber  consists  of  dense  hardwood  of  a  red  color,  well  known  as  a  tannin  agent  in 
Europe,  to  which  considerable  quantities  were  formerly  exported.  To-day,  however, 
the  logs  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  although  the  product,  in  the  form  of 
tannin,  is  exportable.  According  to  analysis,  the  logs  provide  an  average  of  24  per 
cent  of  tannin  substance,  and  in  order  to  economize  freights  several  factories  have 


TIMBER  LANDS  ALONG  THE  UPPER  PARANA  RIVER. 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  the  timber  along  the  waterways  has  been  touched.  At  intervals  along  the  Parana  man  has  made  the  beginning  of  commercial  development  by 

clearing  the  woodland  and  erecting  the  sawmill. 


TIMBER  RAFTS  ON  A  PARAGUAYAN  RIVER. 

The  want  of  foreign  capital  accounts  for  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  with  which  to  transport  the  lumber  to  market.  Rafts  constructed  of  some  buoyant  wood  carry  to  market 

heavier  woods  used  for  cabinet  making. 


LUMBERMEN  IN  PARAOUAY. 

The  picture  represents  a  typical  group  of  workmen  found  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry  along  the  Paraguay,  Parana,  and  their  navigable  tributaries. 
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been  established  in  Paraguay  for  the  purpjae  of  extracting  the  tannin  which  Ls  sub¬ 
sequently  bagged  and  shipped  to  Europe.  The  whole  logs  are  used  for  construction 
purposes  and  for  sleepers  upon  the  railways,  the  extraordinary  durability  of  the  wood 
making  it  specially  valuable  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  wood-paving  and  similar 
enterprises. 

There  is  another  wood  almost  as  hard  to  be  found  in  clo.se  j)roximity  in  the  Chaco. 
This  is  known  as  palo  santo,  or  li'inum  vilsc.  It  diflers  from  the  quebracho  inasmuch 
as  it  is  of  a  dark  green  color,  very  resinous  and  scetited.  In  the  inferior  of  the  country, 
where  ptilo  mnto  grows  in  greater  abundance,  the  Indians  burn  it  as  firewood,  since 
the  smoke  has  the  jiroperty  of  keeping  mosquitos  and  other  insects  at  a  considerable 
distance.  In  addition  to  quebracho  and  jtalo  mnto,  Paraguay  jmssesses  several  sj>ecies 
of  soft  woods  eminently  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Probably  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  pulp  mills  will  be  erected  in  or  near  the  Chaco,  and  the  large 
(quantities  of  paper  that  are  at  jire.-ent  imported  into  Argentina  from  Europe  and  the 
United  States  will  become  greatly  diminished  in  favor  of  locally  produced  supplies. 
Of  palms,  the  only  species  of  any  commercial  value  is  the  caranday,  or  black  jialm,  a 
large  variety  which  grows  to  an  average  height  of  30  feet,  and  is  used  both  Icx’ally  and 
in  Argentina  for  telegraph  and  scaffold  pole.s. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  portion  of  Paraguay’s  timber  wealth  is  to  be  found  in  the 
densely  wooded  eastern  section  of  the  country,  the  8ui)erficial  area  of  which  has  been 
comparatively  estimated  at  not  less  than  91,000  square  miles.  Not  only  are  these 
forests  extremely  beautiful  to  the  eye  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  flowering 
trees  which  are  found  there,  but  a  large  variety  of  valuable  commercial  timber  remains 
as  yet  untouched.  Here  may  be  found  the  curupay,  the  urudayini,  and  lafMcho, 
alt  woods  of  exceptional  hardness,  and  especially  suitable  for  the  constniction  of 
bridges  and  other  heavy  structures  where  strength  and  durability  are  a  necessity. 
There  are  likewise  to  be  found  therein  large  quantities  of  the  lighter  varieties  of 
woods,  such  as  the  cedro,  the  ibiraro,  and  the  petereby,  all  of  which  are  in  great  local 
demand  for  the  making  of  furniture  and  the  handsome  interior  work  so  largely  used 
in  Paraguayan  residences.  The  cedro,  or  so-called  cedar,  is  more  strictly  speaking  a 
mahogany,  and  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes.  The  ibiraro  is  a 
close-grained,  flexible  wood  which  has  been  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  ship 
and  boat  building,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  very  good  substitute  for  teak.  Among 
other  species  not  so  much  in  demand  may  be  mentidned  the  tatain,  which  is  a  yellow 
wood  of  hard,  close  grain,  especially  suitable  for  clothes  boxes  and  so  forth,  as  it  is 
obnoxious  to  insects.  The  palo  de  rosa  or  rosewood,  the  laurel  nejro,  or  black  laurel, 
and  el  timbo  are  hardly  less  valuable  woods,  although  at  present  barely  known  outside 
of  the  local  markets.  The  bark  of  several  of  the  above-mentioned  trees,  particularly 
that  of  the  curupay,  has  been  found  to  yield  excellent  results  as  a  tannin  agent  and  is 
largely  used  locally  for  this  purpose. 

The  w'ant  of  foreign  capital  accounts  for  the  lack  of  transport  facilities,  and  until  the 
Republic  is  better  furnished  in  this  respect  any  systematic  development  of  its  splendid 
timber  resources  upon  an  efficient  scale  can  not  be  looked  for.  There  is  practically 
only  one  railway  in  the  country,  and  although  this  is  British,  both  in  regard  to  its 
ownership  and  management,  it  has  hitherto  displayed  singularly  little  enterprise. 
Up  to  now  it  has  only  been  possible  to  work  the  timber  situated  within  a  short  radius 
of  this  railway’s  track,  or  that  to  be  found  within  easy  haulage  of  some  waterway 
provided  by  the  principal  rivers,  the  Paraguay  or  the  Parana,  or  one  of  their  navi¬ 
gable  tributaries.  Undoubtedly  the  Paraguay  is  the  more  important,  as  this  is  navi¬ 
gable  all  the  year  round  for  steamers  of  1,000  tons  capacity  right  up  to  and  beyond 
Asuncion,  which  is  the  capital  and  the  only  port  of  the  Republic.  Wliile  nature 
has  treated  this  country  liberally  enough  in  the  matter  of  streams,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  forests  can  be  exploited  by 
means  of  waterways. 


Courtosy  uf  Uodolpho  Hotb. 


LUMBERING  IN  PARAGUAY. 


Wood  will,  for  many  years,  continue  to  be  one  of  Paraguay's  chief  natural  resources.  In  tlie  u])]>er 
picture  are  giant  logs  prepared  for  shipment  to  market.  The  lower  picture  shows  the  machinery 
used  In  loading  the  logs. 
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Railways  alone  can  solve  the  question  of  inakin>;  the  nia-it  of  the  timber  resources 
of  the  country.  Even  i)rivate  enterjirise,  which  of  late  years  has  he<*n  responsible  for 
the  laying  down  of  a  few  short  light  lines,  can  effei't  hut  very  little  improvement. 
For  many  years  to  come  the  State  will  he  unahle  to  find  the  money  to  huild  any  j)art 
of  the  extensive  railway  system  which  alone  can  bring  permanent  prosperity  to  the 
country;  so  far  the  return  from  the  capital  invested  hy  foreigners  has  proved  insufli- 
ciently  attractive  to  create  any  i)articular  desire  to  increase  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Paraguayan  Central  Railway  has  latterly  shown  a  little  more  enterprise,  not  so 
much  in  the  direction  of  constructing  additional  trackage  as  in  obtaining  Government 
<  once.ssions  to  huild.  Some  of  these  undoubtedly  will  mature,  while  in  a  few  cases 
modest  extensions  of  j)resent  trackage  have  been  commenced.  Nothing,  however, 
has  transpired,  nor  yet  seems  ujion  the  point  of  transpiring,  that  will  effect  the  long- 
neglected  timber  re.sources  of  Paraguay.  To  thoroughly  exploit  this  valuable  region 
something  like  1,00((,000  ]>ounds  sterling  could  be  effectively  employed.  There  is 
very  little  doubt  that  if  this  capital  is  not  found  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  be 
eventually  forthcoming  from  the  United  States,  where  a  great  deal  more  is  known 
of  the  valuable  re.sources  of  Paraguay,  as  of  the  South  .\merican  States  generally, 
than  is  the  ca.se  in  this  country. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  COM¬ 
BINING  ART  AND  MUSEUM 

IN  the  June,  1919,  issue  of  the  Bulletin  there  were  tlescrihed  the 
roinarkahlo  exhibits  now  open  to  the  public  at  the  Chicatro 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  it  will  he  remembered  that  they 
reproduced  the  region  of  the  Calumet  lliver  of  eai*!}'  times. 
Plants,  animals,  and  scenery  appear  as  they  occun-ed  in  nature;  and 
in  describing  the  hackgi-ounds,  the  subject  was  carried  only  so  far  as 
such  achievements  are  attained  ]>y  the  artist  in  oils,  grand  examples 
of  which  may  be  studied  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  New  A'ork  City. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Woodruff  did  not  employ  artists  for  his  backgrounds, 
ht)wevor,  but  accomplished  his  ends  in  a  far  more  remarkable  manner; 
and  what  ho  has  succeeded  in  doing  has  probably  never  been  under¬ 
taken  before. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  110  such  groups  as  the  one  shown  on  page 
683  of  the  June  Bulletin.  Each  has  a  curved  background  1 1  feet  by 
5 ;  and  these  not  only  save  an  enormous  amount  of  space,  but  impress 
the  observer  with  the  sen.se  of  being  in  the  presence  of  the  actual  scenes 

*  By  Dr.  B.  W.  Shufcldt,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Courtesy  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science. 


A  COMBINATION  OF  TAXIDERMY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The  above  Is  the  repro<luction  of  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  exhibits  in  the  museum  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science.  The  scene  depicts  the  nnturai  habitat  of  the  animal 
and  plant  life  characteristic  of  the  Calumet  River  and  Lake  region  near  Chicago.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  exhibit  is  that  the  uppsr  half  of  the  scene  is  a  photograpliic 
^resentation  of  a  section  of  this  region  while  the  lower  half,  or  foreground,  is  composed  of  artistically  mounted  animals,  real  earth,  sand,  shrubs,  and  plants,  arranged  by  the 
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reproduced  and  the  living  animals  that  at  ono  time  inhabited  those 
regions. 

Ono  of  the  liest  of  these  reproductions  illustrates  the  present  note: 
and  if  the  reader  will  imagine  a  lino  drawn  across  the  picture  parallel 
to  its  upper  border,  and  just  clearing  the  eai’s  of  the  ohl  fox  in  the 
middle  foregi'ound,  all  above  that  line  was  done  by  photogi’aphy,  and 
all  below  by  the  taxidermist  in  the  way  previously  described. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer  Mr.  Woodruff  sa^’s  of  one  of  these  pic¬ 
tures: 

The  hackfrrouiul  i.s  a  i»liotoKrai)li  72  feet  lonf?  and  10  feet  hifili  *  *  *.  I  ttnik 
a  series  of  8  by  10  \'iew8  of  tlie  Dune  Ref'ion,  and  enlarjjed  each  to  1  l.J  feet  by  10,  and 
joined  them  with  a  smaller  len<;tli  of  i)hotograi)li  where  I  could  find  a  s])ot  resemblimi 
the  terminal  of  one  scene  and  the  befjuuiinK  of  the  next  one.  The  ])icture  is  colored 
with  oil  color,  which  can  be  rubbed  in,  and  shows  richly  as  well  as  transi)arent.  Where 
the  ])icture  is  joined  the  color  is  i)ut  on  a  little  heavier,  and  i)erhaps  a  few  leaves  or  a 
small  tree  ])auited  in  to  hide  the  joininf;.  As  we  could  only  ^et  i)ai)er  40  inche.s  wide, 
we  had  to  overlajt  with  a  narrow  margui  three  widths  of  photoKrai)hic  pai)er  40  inche.s 
wide  and  llj  feet  Ion*',  make  an  enlarf'ement  on  this  from  our  8  by  10  ])late  and  so  on, 
joining  the  whole  as  you  would  match  i)ai)er  on  the  wall.  *  *  *  the  next  grou])  will 
have  the  pic-ture  9(1  feet  long  and  10  feet  high. 

A  third  and  fourth  group  will  be  made  encircling  Chicago,  showing  animal,  plant, 
and  insect  life  and  the  ))hysi()gra])hic  features  of  our  entire  region  *  *  *.  When 
fiiiLshed,  we  will  have  33(1  feet  of  photographs  4  to  10  feet  high. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  do.serihiug  all  the.sO  grand  gi'oups,  much 
le.ss  the  magnitude  and  complete  success  of  the  enterprise;  they  are 
simply  marvelous  in  design  and  wonderfully  realistic  in  conception. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
;  AND  COMMERCE  ; 


AK(JKNTIXA. 


Till*  EXHIBITS  OF  LINEN  and  liiu'ii  jirodiicts  at  the 
i*x|)()sition  hold  in  the  Ajjricultnral  Musoum  in  Buonos  Airos  covorod 
200  samples,  30  of  which  wore  awarded  jiri/.es. 

The  exports  of  FROZEN  MEATS  in  May  last  show  increases  over 
the  jirevioiis  month.  A  comparison  of  the  exjairts  of  tluse  jiroducts 
diiriii"  the  first  five  months  of  1010  with  those  of  the  same  period  of 
1018  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  1010.  From  Jannarv  to  May, 
1018,  the  exports  of  frozen  meats  consisted  of  2,. 587, 667  ipiarters  of 
frozen  wethers,  21,2.56  quarters  of  chilled  beef,  and  2,012, ,544  quarters 
of  frozen  beef.  The  exports  in  May  last  were  173,026  frozen  wethers, 
and  47.5,025  quarters  of  frozen  beef. 

The  Argentine  foreign  office  has  received  an  im])ortant  rejiort  from 
the  Argentine  Minister  in  Stockholm  concerning  ARGENTINE 
MEATS  in  Sweden.  The  Government  of  Sweden,  desiiing  to  encour¬ 
age  meat  imiwrts  from  Argentina  had  the  veterinary  dejiartment  of 
the  Swedish  army  rejiort  upon  their  ([Uality.  The  re])ort  shows  that 
Argi'iitine  cold-storage  meats  are  superior  to  Swedish  meats  in  quality 
and  nutritive  value,  and  that  the  present  prices  of  such  meats  are 
about  half  those  obtaining  in  the  markets  of  Sweden.  The  minister 
adds  that  the  representatives  of  certain  packers  have  informed  the 
Swedish  Government  that  they  are  disposed  to  coojierate  in  every  way 
possible  toward  the  sending  of  Argentine  meats  into  Sweden  by  con¬ 
structing  cold-storage  plants  in  the  latter  country  and  by  ])lacing  at 
the  disposal  of  Swedish  buyers  cold-storage  steamei’s  for  the  trans- 
))ortation  of  such  meats. 

The  Argentine  ambassador  in  Washington  has  informed  his 
Government  that,  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  his  embassy,  he 
has  conferreil  with  the  United  States  and  French  specialists  concern¬ 
ing  the  utilization  of  the  IGUAZl"  FALLS.  These  experts  believe 
that  it  is  possible,  both  from  an  economic  and  technical  standpoint, 
to  transmit  electric  ])ower  from  Iguazu  to  Buenos  Aires.  Acting  on 
said  n*port  it  has  been  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  make  the 
preliminary  studies  for  the  realization  of  this  project.  Furthermore, 
an  important  United  States  corporation  has  communicated  with  the 
Argentine  Government  concerning  the  granting  of  authority  to  in¬ 
dustrially  exploit  said  falls. 

Ilonorio  Maura  y  Gamazo,  son  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  states¬ 
man  Antonio  Maura,  accompanied  by  Enrique  G.  Careaga,  repri'sent- 
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inj;  Spanish  industrial  capitalists,  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  in  July  last 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  ARGEXTINE-SPANISH  TRADE. 
'Pliese  gentlemen  are  considering  a  )>lan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
cold-storage  plant,  and  they  also  ])ro])ose  to  acquire  cereals  and  seeds 
for  shipment  to  Spain. 

According  to  information  from  the  department  of  agricidture  the 
AREA  SOWX  TO  WlIliAT  in  the  Republic  in  1919  is  <S,S7(),()0() 
hectares,  as  compared  with  7,234,000  hectares  in  1918. 

As  suggested  by  the  Argentine  minister  in  Brazil  there  will  soon  be 
held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  an  EXPOSITIOX  OF  FIXE  ARGEXTIXE 
STOCK.  The  Argentine  Rejnihlic  is  without  doubt  the  country  of 
South  America  which  is  most  advanced  in  the  breeding  of  stock,  and 
some  of  the  finest  stock  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  found  there.  In 
the  opinion  of  well-informed  persons  the  raising  of  Shorthorn  and 
Hereford  cattle,  race  horses,  and  sheep  on  the  ranches  of  Argentina 
is  not  excelled  in  England,  the  United  States,  and  Australia.  It  is 
thought  that  the  exposition  referred  to  will  tend  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Argentine  stock  in  Brazil,  and  will  cause  similar  expositions 
to  be  held  in  Lima,  Santiago,  Montevideo,  and  other  South  American 
capitals. 

BOLIVIA. 

President  Gutierrez,  in  his  message  read  to  Congress  on  August  6, 
1919,  states  that  the  F^XPORTS  OF  BOLIVIA  in  1918  amounted  to 
182, .500, 000  bolivianos  ($71,17.5,000)  and  tbe  imports  to  34,000,000 
bolivianos  ($13,260,000) — a  total  of  21 6, .500, 000  bolivianos  ($84,- 
43.5,000).  Compared  with  the  year  1917  these  figures  show  an 
increase  in  exports  of  24,7.51,946  bolivianos  ($9,6.53,2.59)  and  in 
imports  of  .519,169  bolivianos  (.$202,476),  or  a  total  increase  of 
2.5,271,11.5  bolivianos  (.$9,85.5,73.5). 

THE  XATIOXAL  RAILROAD  SYSTEM  extends  over  1,786 
kilometers,  these  figures  including  the  new  tracks  laid  in  the  past 
vear;  371  kilometers  of  new  track  are  now  under  construction. 

The  RAILROADS  BEIXG  BIHLT  BY  THE  GOVERXMEXT 
are  progressing  satisfactorily.  On  the  YUXGAS  LIXE  the  tvv'enty- 
sev'enth  kilometer  has  been  reached,  and  the  peak  of  the  mountain 
range  has  been  passed  at  kilometer  26;  the  excavating  has  progressed 
from  kilometer  45  to  64,  and  it  is  hoped  the  track  will  soon  be  laid 
as  far  as  Pongo.  The  estimates  made  as  far  as  kilometer  68  call  for 
more  than  6, .500, ()()()  bolivianos,  the  amount  inv^ested  in  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  engine  pulled  into  the  station  of  Betanzos 
on  THE  POTOSI-SUCRE  RAILROAD,  or  as  far  as  kilometer  50. 
The  work  of  construction  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Tecoya, 
174  kilometers  farther  on  than  Betanzos,  from  which  point  they 
are  rushing  the  work  to  reach  kilometer  100.  The  sums  of 
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money  turned  ov^er  to  the  directors  up  to  the  3()th  of  June  total 
3,950,000  bolivianos. 

In  accordance  with  law  of  December  3,  1918,  a  technical  commis¬ 
sion  has  been  organized  to  make  the  necessary  surveys  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  COC’HABAMBA-SAXTA  CKVZ  KAILROAD,  there 
h(*ing  three  possible  routes  from  which  to  choose. 

TllK  (lOVEKXMEXT-SUBSIDIZED  AUTOMOBILE  SFJIV- 
K'E  is  running  cars  regularly  between  the  following  points:  Atocha, 
Tupiza  and  La  Quiaca;  Potosi  and  Sucre;  Sucre  and  Cochabamba;  La 
Paz  and  Achacachi;  and  Cochabamba  and  Totora. 

The  decree  of  February  13  provides  that  the  Department  of  Potosi, 
as  now  defined  by  its  political  boundaries,  he  made  into  a  MIXIXG 
DISTRICT,  and  that  it  should  conduct  its  census  under  the  laws  of 
the  11th  of  April,  1900,  and  Xovember  16,  1911. 

BRAZIL. 

The  Banco  Xacional  del  Comercio  of  Porto  Alegre  has  just  estab¬ 
lished  a  COMMERCIAL  IXFORMATIOX  SERVICE  to  give  accu¬ 
rate  information  regarding  markets  and  foreign  commercial  firms  to 
planters  and  manufacturing  industries. 

A  new  steamship  compan}’  with  a  capital  of  20,000  contos  (conto, 
paper,  =  approximately  S275  U.  S.  gold),  subscribed  equally  by  Bra¬ 
zilian  and  Portuguese  capitalists,  has  just  been  organized.  The  new 
company  is  known  as  the  COMPAXIIIA  TRAXSOCEAXICA  LUSO- 
BRASILEIRA  and  will  soon  operate  a  line  of  steamers  from  Lisbon 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  Recife  and  San  Salvador  as  ports  of  call. 
Steamers  will  also  run  from  Lisbon  to  Parfi.. 

On  the  12th  of  July  THE  FIRST  XATIOXAL  EXPOSITIOX 
OF  GRAIXS  was  held  in  Rfo  de  Janeiro  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Permanent  Commission  of  Expositions,  headed  by  the  minister  of 
agriculture.  The  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Pernambuco, 
Rfo  de  Janeiro,  ParanA,  Santa  Catarina,  and  the  Federal  District 
were  all  represented  by  noteworthy  exhibits. 

Every  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  EXPORT  OF  AXIMAL 
PRODUCTS.  From  January  to  May  of  this  year  79,625  tons,  val¬ 
ued  at  124,455  contos,  paper,  were  exported,  compared  with  21,438 
tons,  valued  at  21,070  contos  in  1913,  the  last  year  before  the  war. 
Of  this  sum  8,627  ton^,  valued  at  16,598  contos,  represented  lard, 
and  13,450  tons,  worth  21,631  contos,  preserved  meats.  The  aver¬ 
age  value  per  ton  has  increased  considerably,  since  in  1913  it  was 
1,069  milreis  (milreis  =  about  $0,275  U.  vS.  gold)  and  in  1919  it  is 
1 ,608  milreis. 

By  decree  of  the  president  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  June  25, 
approval  was  given  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  the  10th  of  July, 
1912,  made  between  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes 
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relative  to  the  EXPORT  OF  COFFEE  FROM  MINAS  GERAES 
through  the  port  of  Santos. 

The  figures  on  the  COFFEE  CROP  OF  1918-19  OF  SANTOS 
were  as  follows:  In  transit,  7,403,328  sacks;  entries,  7,397,060  sacks; 
sent  by  rail,  8,108,607  sacks;  shipped  by  sea,  8,08o,627  sacks;  stock 
on  hand,  including  coffee  of  the  State  of  Siio  Paulo,  4,9.oO,689  sacks; 
foreign  shipments,  7,855,075  sacks;  shipments  by  coast  steamers, 
28,262  sacks. 

According  to  official  records  the  EXPORTATION  OF  SUGAR 
in  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  14,322,246 
kilos  valued  at  10,958  contos.  The  volume  of  sugar  export  through 
Brazilian  markets  is  shown  in  the  following  descending  order:  Per¬ 
nambuco,  12,521,690  kilos,  worth  9,260  contos;  Maceio,  1,020,000 
kilos,  worth  788  contos;  Bahia,  348,569  kilos,  worth  341  contos;  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  333,820  kilos,  worth  367  contos. 

According  to  forecasts  made  by  the  food  administration  of  Brazil, 
the  WHEAT  CROP  of  the  States  of  Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  will  be  350,000  tons  of  which  200,000  wiU  come 
from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

There  are  202  COTTON  TEXTILE  FACTORIES  in  Brazil,  em¬ 
ploying  78,186  operatives,  50,449  looms,  and  1,500,700  shuttles, 
whose  production  is  valued  at  251,183  contos  de  reis. 

In  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  department  of  agriculture 
a  COFFEE  EXCILVNGE  is  to  be  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
similar  to  the  ones  at  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo. 

In  a  place  called  Mutuns,  near  the  town  of  Ilheos,  State  of  Bahia, 
RICH  OIL  FIELDS  have  been  discovered,  which  will  doubtless 
be  developed  extensively,  as  they  are  convenient  to  the  railroad. 

THE  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  from  the  country  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year  amounted  to  747,008  contos,  coffee  being  the 
principal  product  exported. 

The  government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  will  pay  Japan  2,500 
yen  (yen  =  .S0.4985)  for  JAPANESE  WHEAT  to  be  used  as  seed 
for  experimental  purposes  by  the  farmers  of  that  State. 

THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  has  greatly  increased  in  the  State 
of  Para,  as  the  exportation  of  lumber  in  1913  amounted  to  18  contos 
(conto  =  about  $275  U.  S.  gold),  while  in  1918  it  went  up  to  945 
contos,  now  being  one  of  the  principal  businesses  of  the  State. 

The  Review  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  Sao  Paulo  estimates 
the  NATIONAL  COTTON  CROP  FOR  1918-19  to  be  1,600,000  bales 
of  80  kilos  each,  the  production  of  the  States  being  as  follows:  Per¬ 
nambuco,  360,000  bales;  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  260,000  bales;  Para- 
hyba,  240,000  bales;  Sao  Paulo,  235,000  bales;  Ceara,  200,000  bales; 
Bahia,  60,000  bales;  Maranhao,  65,000  bales;  Piauhy,  36,000  bales; 
Alagoas,  40,000  bales;  Minas  Geraes,  30,000  bales;  Sergipe,  35,000 
bales;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Esperitu  Santo,  and  Para,  45,000  bales. 
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During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  3,572  tons  of  GASOLINE, 
wortli  2,784  contos  paper,  and  26,096  tons  of  KEROSENE, worth 
111,529  contos  paper,  were  imported  h}'  Brazil. 

CHILE. 

According  to  the  message  of  the  President  of  ('hile,  Sehor  Don 
duan  Luis  Sanfuentes,  published  in  La  Kcvista  ('omercial,  the  for¬ 
eign  trade  for  Chile  for  the  year  1918  was:  Imports,  436,074*065 
])esos  gold;  exports,  799,625,417  pesos;  total,  1,235,699,482  pesos. 
This  was  an  increase  in  the  total  over  the  preceding  year  of 
168,333,427  pesos,  about  equally  divided  between  imports  and 
exports.  Expressed  in  Ignited  States  gold  the  imports  for  1918 
were,  $159,167,034;  exports,  $291,863,277;  total,  $451,030,311. 

In  the  middle  of  July  THE  Al*TO  TRUCK  SCK'IETY  was  formed 
in  Valparaiso.  They  will  appoint  a  committee  to  see  to  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  made  on  the  streets  used  by  these  vehicles. 

With  a  capital  of  1,500,000  gold  pesos  (peso  worth  18  pence), 
under  the  name  S(XTEDAD  INDUSTRIAL  Y  FRIGORIFICA 
DEL  SUR,  a  new  stock  company  has  been  formed  in  Osorno  to 
pack  meats,  manufacture  fertilizers,  and  cure  hides  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

It  is  considered  of  prime  importance  for  the  future  of  the  nitrate 
industry  that  all  the  nitrate  companies  join  the  ASSOCIATION  OF 
NITRATE  PRODU('ERS,  incorporated  July  8  by  decree  of  the 
department  of  justice.  The  Treasury  Department  has  appointed 
a  commission  to  bring  about  cooperation  between  the  different 
companies  and  complete  the  organization  of  the  association. 

The  firm  “Mutua  Comercial”  of  Valparaiso  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Ecuadorean  Government  to  operate  a  line  of  MONTHLY 
FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  STEAMERS  from  Guayaquil  to 
Chilean  ports.  The  service  has  already  begun. 

According  to  reports  from  the  oflice  of  statistics  THE  (4I()PS  OF 
THE  PRESENT  YEAR  will  he  as  follows:  White  wheat,  5,267,483 
kilos;  summer  wheat,  608,562  kilos;  rye,  48,789  kilos;  barley, 
865,885  kilos;  oats,  471,740  kilos;  beans,  617,519  kilos;  chick  peas, 
27,025  kilos;  green  peas,  178,929  kilos;  potatoes,  2,6.58,549  kilos; 
corn,  432,236  kilos. 

In  1918  THE  TRADE  BETWEEN  CHILE  AND  ARGENTINA 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  16,978,047  gold  pesos,  Argentine  money.  Of 
this,  8,343,661  pesos  were  the  imports  and  8,634,386  pesos  the  exports. 
The  balance  was  in  Argentina’s  favor  for  290,725  pesos.  These 
figures  show  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  the  previous  year, 
when  the  imports  were  only  3,732,224  jiesos  and  the  exjiorts  4,364,991 
pesos,  Argentine  money. 

The  President  has  apjiroved  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
NATIONAL  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  just  started  in  Chile  with  a  capital  of 
£165,000  sterling. 
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OHicial  a|)))r()val  has  boon  given  to  two  new  COMPANIAS  XA- 
('lOX’ALES  1)E  SEGl'KOS  recently  organized  in  Valparaiso.  One 
branch,  known  as  the  Territorial,  has  begun  to  write  fire  and  marine 
insurance  and  to  issue  endowment  or  savings  policies,  and  has  a  cajii- 
tal  of  a  million  pesos.  The  other  company,  known  as  La  Confianza, 
lias  a  capital  of  1,600,000  pesos. 

According  to  the  Itevista  (\)mercial,  the  following  customs  duties 
on  the  tariff  lists  have  lu'en  susjiended  for  the  years  1919  to  1921,  in¬ 
clusive:  Part  1,  cows,  10  peseis  ])er  head;  part  2,  steers,  16  pesos  per 
head;  part  3,  slu'ep,  2  pesos  per  head.  While  the  suspension  of  these 
duties  is  effective,  the  imjiort  tax  to  be  levied  according  to  article  11 
of  the  customs  tariff  on  cattle  or  sheep  on  the  hoof  entering  the  coun¬ 
try  through  a  seaport  or  mountain  jiass  will  be  reduced  .50  per  cent. 
This  same  decree  prohibits  THE  EXPORTATION  OF  STtK'K  ON" 
THE  HOOF. 

COLOMBIA. 

Presidential  decree  No.  122.5  of  June  20,  1919,  regulates  the  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  OF  THE  OIL  FIELDS  and  provide'S  for  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  statistics  on  oil.  According  to  the  decree  the  Government 
will,  through  the  department  of  public  works,  exercise  the  right  of 
granting  or  withholding  concessions  to  dig  oil  wells.  The  grants  will 
he  nontransferahle  and  valid  only  when  in  the  hands  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  or  corporation  to  whom  they  were  granted  by  the  Government. 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  decree  mentioned  are  the  following: 

For  any  <levolopmont,  larfio  or  small,  on  private  or  Government  lands  to  locate  oil 
fields  it  shall  be  necessary  to  have  previous  permission  from  the  Government.  All 
individuals  or  companies  who  are  temporarily  or  iiermanently  occupietl  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  oil  in  any  way  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions:  They  shall  inform  the 
( iovernment,  through  the  department  of  public  works,  of  the  work  which  they  are  about 
to  begin,  or  have  already  liegun,  and  give  a  report  on  the  result  of  their  explorations; 
they  .shall  .send  the  Government  labeled  samples  of  the  oil  discovered  and  a  map  of  the 
projierty  under  development;  they  shall  state  whether  the  explorations  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  private  projx'rty  or  the  property  of  the  explorers,  on  unclaimed  land,  etc.; 
that  the  department  of  public  works  will  grant  the  concessions  at  the  convenience  of  the 
(Jovernment,  but  the  granting  of  this  concession  or  the  fact  of  having  commence<i 
op«>rations  will  not  give  to  the  concessionaire  nor  to  the  prospector  any  right  nor  any 
claim  to  rights  on  the*  property.  The  term  of  the  concession  will  be  for  one  year,  with¬ 
out  let  or  hindrance,  effective  from  the  date  of  the  concession.  The  extent  of  property 
may  be  from  10,000  to  :I0,000  hectares,  according  to  the  rating  given  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  in  reference  to  locality,  etc.  The  work  entailed  by  the  decree  will  be  under 
the  bureau  of  mines,  department  of  public  works. 

A  iircsidtMitial  deoroo  issued  the  middle  of  Julv  authorizes  the  EX¬ 
TENSION  OF  THE  RAILROAD  OF  THE  NORTH  from  Nemocon 
to  ('hiquimiuira.  • 

The  value  of  the  (X)FFEE  (TU)P  of  the  Department  of  Caldas  for 
the  present  year  is  estimated  at  .?S,000,()()0. 

1:14129— 19— Hull.  3- — G 
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LARGE  COPPER  AND  IRON  DEPOSITS  have  been  discovered 
in  the  municipality  of  Ataco,  Department  of  Tolima. 

The  latter  part  of  Julv  work  was  begun  on  the  laying  out  of  a 
RAILROAD  FROM  SANTANDER  TO  TIMBA  in  the  Department 
of  Cauca.  The  department  is  building  the  roa«l. 

The  middle  of  Julv  the  Department  of  Valle  established  in  Cali 
A  DEPARTMENTAL  Bl'REAU  OF  AGRICULTllIE.  This  bu¬ 
reau  will  have  branches  in  the  Provinces,  which  may  in  turn  establish 
municipal  branches. 

In  the  early  part  of  July  work  was  begun  by  the  departmental 
governor  of  Santander  on  the  EXTENSION  OF  THE  RAILROAD 
FROM  PUERTO  WILCIIES  TO  BUCARAMANGA. 

After  having  visited  several  departments  of  the  Republic  a  CHIL¬ 
EAN  COMMERCIAL  MISSION  arrived  at  Bogota  about  the  middle 
of  July.  The  mission  was  composed  of  Senores  Victor  Schneider 
Veraga  and  Jose  M.  Silva  Plazas,  whose  purpose  is  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  advantages  offered  by  this  country  for  developing  trade 
with  Chile. 

According  to  figures  just  published  on  the  development  of  the 
TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  in  the  Department  of  Santander,  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  this  part  of  the  Republic,  2,328,340  packages 
of  cigarettes  and  155,731,985  cigars  were  manufactured.  Of  the 
cigars,  61,457,197  were  ordinary  quality,  66,989,889  medium,  17,- 
893,881  fine,  and  9,391,018  e.xtra  fine.  The  tobacco-producing 
regions  of  Santander  are  the  following;  (a)  In  the  Province  of  Buca- 
ramanga,  the  plantations  of  the  Ponce  River,  Surata,  Rionegro,  Alto 
Lehrija,  Quehrada  dela  Iglesia,  and  the  valley  of  thelsla  in  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  municipalities  of  Bucaramanga,  Giron,  Florida, 
Rionegro  and  Lehrija,  whose  product  is  known  as  TAB  AGO  DE 
GIRON  and  is  preferred  for  cigars;  (ft)  the  Province  of  Zapatoca, 
which  produces  a  very  mild  tobacco  used  for  cigarettes;  (c)  the 
meadows  of  the  Ponce  River  in  the  Province  of  St.  Gil;  (d)  valley  of 
the  Suarez  River  in  the  Province  del  Socorro.  From  this  depart¬ 
ment  comes  the  sup])l\’  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  for  the  Atlantic 
coast,  Boyaca,  Santander  del  Norte,  Cundinamarca,  Antioquia,  and 
the  State  of  Tachira  in  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

CUB.\. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  hoard  of  fisheries  of  the  department 
of  agriculture,  the  AMOUNT  OF  FISH  C(4NSUMED  IN  HABANA, 
from  June  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  was  11,761,253  pounds,  rejire- 
senting  a  value  of  1,941,863  pesos;  adding  to  this  the  value  of  the 
shellfish,  turtles,  and  mollusca,  the  total  is  2,041,031  pesos.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  138,276 
pesos  is  shown  in  the  consumption  of  fish  for  the  year  just  given. 
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In  the  same  year  92,725  pounds  of  frozen  hake,  cod,  and  mackerel 
were  imported  direct  from  New  York  for  Habana  hotels. 

Newspaper  reports  state  that  the  CUBA  CANE-SUGAR  COR¬ 
PORATION  has  completed  the  sugar-crop  season  with  a  production 
of  4,318,000  sacks,  last  year’s  production  being  3,600,000.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  year’s  profits  will  exceed  those  of  the  previous  sea¬ 
son,  which  were  87,390,603. 

A  presidential  decree  of  August  1  fixes  the  prices  of  ARTICLES 
OF  PRIME  NECESvSITY — food,  clothing,  and  medicines — so  that 
the  profit  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  and  lists  of  prices  sha’l  be 
posted  tbe  first  of  each  month  and  can  not  be  changed  before  the  16th 
of  the  month. 

A  LARGE  FACTORY  FOR  CANNED  GOODS  knowm  as  the 
“Criolla”  has  been  started  at  Surgidero  dc  Batabano. 

During  the  past  year  2,292  MERCHANT  VESSELS  entered  the 
port  of  Habana,  as  against  2,481  of  the  previous  year. 

According  to  Cuban  newspaper  notices  Uruguay  has  become  a 
MARKF^T  FOR  CUBAN  LIQUORS.  In  July  two  schooners,  one 
Spanish  and  one  Cuban,  loaded  with  Cuban  wines,  left  Sagua  la 
Grande  and  Habana  bound  for  Montevideo. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  department  of  agriculture  the  president 
issued  a  decree  preventing  the  IMPORTATION  OF  SUGAR  CANE 
from  any  country  whatever,  excepting  only  cane  sent  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  for  purposes  of  experiment. 

The  United  Railroad  Co.,  of  Habana,  and  the  Cuba  Railroad  Co. 
have  decided  to  establish  an  EXPRESS-TRAIN  SERVICE  FROM 
HABANA  TO  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA.  Rolling  stock  has  already 
been  ordered.  Trains  will  be  made  up  of  two  first-class  coaches,  one 
third-class  coach,  one  diner,  one  sleeper,  and  one  baggage  car.  Trains 
will  make  fast  time  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  run  between  the 
two  points  can  be  made  in  six  hours  less  than  the  schedule  main¬ 
tained  by  the  mail  train. 

The  (’uba  Railroad  Co.  is  to  construct  a  BRANCH  LINE  11 
kilometers  long.  It  will  start  from  the  Fomento-Casilda  line  and 
run  to  Manicaragua. 

The  Japanese  company  “Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha”  has  recently 
established  a  direct  LINE  OF  STEAMSHIPS  between  the  ports  of 
Yokahama  and  Habana,  making  the  trip  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
with  Cienfuegos  and  Santiago  as  ports  of  call.  The  inaugural  trip 
was  made  by  the  steamship  Panama  Maru,  which  completed  the 
voyage  in  68  days,  arriving  at  Habana  on  August  13  with  a  cargo  of 
51,000  sacks  of  rice,  2,020  bolts  of  silk,  textiles,  and  fancy  articles. 

A  DIRECT  LINE  OF  FREIGHT  STEAMERS  was  established 
the  last  of  August  between  the  ports  of  Habana  and  Buenos  Aires. 
The  new  line  is  eiiually  beneficial  to  both  countries,  since  Argentina 
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oxj^orts  largo  quantitiosof  jorkoil  hoof,  corn,  and  othor  grain  to  ('uhn, 
which  in  turn  oxports  loaf  tohacco,  ruin,  and  (’uhan  hrandy  to  moot 
largo  Argontino  domands. 

Prosidontial  dooroo  of  July  25  rogulatos  tho  DRI'G  AND 
nXE  THAl)h>,  providing  that  oidy  logally  liconsod  pharmacists  or 
druggists  ostahlishod  in  tho  Ko]  iihlic  having  puhlic  or  privato  oflicos, 
or  oonnoctod  with  hospitals,  infirmarios,  clinics,  or  othor  ostaldish- 
monts  dovotod  to  tho  caro  of  tho  sick,  shall  ho  allowod  to  manufacturo 
or  import  cortain  alkaloids  and  salts  onumoratod  in  tho  dooroo. 

'Fhc  Prosidont  has  appointod  Smior  Miguol  Gonzaloz  do  Mondoza 
to  tho  ])ost  of  commorcial  onvoy  to  go  to  Franco,  England,  Belgium, 
and  othor  countries  to  make  a  STEDY  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE 
OF  (X)^r^^ER(’E  AND  THE  INDUSTRIES  in  relation  to  tho  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Uuha,  so  as  to  obtain  mutual  honofit  from  commorcial 
relations  hotwoon  ('uha  and  European  countries  and  secure  now 
markets  for  Cuhan  g(»ods. 

DOMIXICAX  HEPUHLIC 

Tho  oflioial  Gazette  publishes,  under  date  of  July  2.3,  tho  entire 
text  of  the  LAW  ON  THE  (X)NSERVATION  AND  DISTRIBU¬ 
TION  OF  WATER  IN  ARID  REGIONS  formulated  by  tho  mili¬ 
tary  government  on  the  lt)th  of  July. 

In  order  to  give  a  practical  demonstration  to  tho  farmers  of  the 
results  that  may  bo  obtainoil  from  the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
■orn  in  the  Republic,  on  tho  1st  of  July  a  UORN  DAY  was  hold  in 
tho  town  of  Uotiu  and  spc  dally  selected  ears  of  corn  were  exhibited. 

According  to  oflicial  figures  relative  to  SHIPPING  in  191S,  S(i.3 
ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  ()lS,.5(i7,  entered  and  sailed  from  the  ])orts 
of  the  Republic  as  against  1,1  (iS  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  l,00(i,r)ll, 
during  the  previous  year.  According  to  nationality,  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  these  vessels  was  as  follows:  American,  .508;  bhiglish,  .'lO; 
Norwegian,  1(1;  French,  14;  Sj)anish,  2;  Cuban,  47;  Dominican,  175; 
other  nationalities,  51.  Of  the  ships  arriving  and  sailing  during  1918, 
(124  were  steamers  and  239  sailing  vessels. 

During  1918  the  COASTWISE  TRADE  was  carried  on  by  native 
ships  in  competition  with  foreign  ships.  The  following  entries  of 
foreign  ships  in  ports  of  the  Republic  were  registered ;  Foreign  ships, 
3()5,  with  48(i,2()()  registered  tonnage,  of  which  82  wore  sailing  vessels 
and  283  steamships.  According  to  the  classification  of  the  customs 
they  carried  in  coastwise  trade  45,347  ]iackages,  of  which  ll,()(il 
were  foreign  products  and  34,289  native  jiroducts.  THE  NATIONAL 
VESSELS  which  carried  on  the  same  coastwise  service  registered 
7,058  port  entries,  of  which  0,931  were  sailing  vessels  and  720 
steamers.  The  native  shipping  carried  1,227,209  ])ackages,  of 
which  212,451  were  foreign  products  and  1,014,7.58  native  jiroducts. 
Sailings  in  the  difTerent  national  jiorts  were  registered  as  7, .572  ships, 
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of  which  (),S47  wore  sailiii};  vessels  and  725  steamers,  (’omparing 
these  figures  the  grand  total  of  national  aiul  foreign  ships  entering 
and  sailing  from  ports  of  the  Kepiddie  and  running  in  coastwise 
trade  were:  Sailing  vessels,  native,  (i,931 ;  foreign  sailing  vessels,  S2; 
native  steamers,  727 ;  foreign  steamers,  2S3;  total,  S,023,  ships.  The 
tonnage  registered  at  the  various  native  ])orts  was  as  follows:  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris,  2,7(57  ships,  with  22(5,874  registered  tonnage; 
Sanchez,  549  shi])s,  with  97,387  tonnage;  Puerto  Plata,  787  ships, 
with  9(5,371  tonnage;  and  Santo  Domingo,  854  ships,  with  79,  130 
tonnage. 

ECUADOR. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  national 
independence,  on  August  10  last,  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
EXPOSITION,  organized  by  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture, 
was  opened  with  a  large  number  of  persons  in  attendance.  In  order 
that  the  exposition  might  be  as  successful  as  possible  and  have  on 
exhibition  a  large  number  of  products  from  different  parts  of  the 
countiy,  the  executive  power  granted  to  each  exhibitor  the  right 
to  send  free,  by  post  or  by  rail,  up  to  25  ])ounds  of  each  kind  of  grain 
or  other  agricultural  and  industrial  product.  There  was  also  held 
in  Quito  on  the  same  date  an  exposition  of  boots  and  shoes.  Dis¬ 
plays  of  fine  shoes,  lasts,  domestic  tanned  leather,  etc.,  weje  made. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  installation  of  the  large  machines  received 
from  England  and  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  COTTON  FAC¬ 
TORY  established  recently  in  San  Juan  «le  Chillo.  It  is  believed 
that  the  operation  of  this  factor^'  will  not  oidy  stimulate  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton  fabrics  in  Ecuador,  but  will  also  encourage  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  cotton  in  the  Republic. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  June,  1919,  a  factorj'  for  the  manufacture 
of  CIGARETTES  AND  MATCHES  was  opened  in  Quito,  as  well 
as  a  factory  for  the  j)roduction  of  alcohol  from  potatoes.  Both 
these  industries  give  promise  of  becoming  verj'  productive. 

An  executive  decree  of  July  5  last  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  PERMANENT  EXHIBITS  of  Ecuador’s  agricultural  and  manu¬ 
factured  products  in  the  consulates  of  the  Republic.  These  exhibits 
are  for  the  purpose  of  propaganda.  They  are  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  consuls.  The  principal  articles  on  exhibitit)n  are  cacao, 
coffee,  rubber,  tobacco,  vegetable  ivor}*,  lumber,  chocolate,  and 
to(iuilla  straw  hats,  known  commonly  in  the  market  as  “Panama” 
straw  hats. 

GUATEMALA. 

A  Guatemalan  agriculturalist  has  patented  a  MACHINE  TO  DRY 
COFFEE,  to  be  known  as  “Coffee  dr^'er,  new  model,  Myares.”  The 
inventor  claims  the  new  invention  to  be  more  economical  and 
advantageous  than  any  now  in  use  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Presidential  decree  of  June  29  approves  the  contract  made  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  with  Mr.  Summer  Farnham  Shaw  tt) 
survey  and  locate  a  RAILROAD  LINE  to  run  from  Villa  de  San 
Filipe,  Department  of  Retalhuleu,  to  the  city  of  Quezaltenango. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  promised  to  carry  out  the  survey  under  his  personal 
supervision,  and  is  to  receive  the  sum  of  $50,000  American  money 
from  the  Guatemalan  Government  in  two  pavments. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  MUTUAL  AID  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF 
GUATEMALA  named  the  following  executive  committee  for  the 
next  term  of  olTice:  Director,  Senor  Alberto  Nicolle;  treasurer, 
Senor  Eduardo  Torres;  secretar}',  Senor  Salvador  Cobar. 

HAITI. 

According  to  advices  received  from  different  points  in  the  countiy 
this  year’s  CORN  CROP  promises  to  be  a  large  one;  harvesting 
began  in  the  early  part  of  August,  and  already  large  (juantities  of 
corn  have  been  received  in  Port  au  Prince. 

MEXICO. 

Statistics  just  published  by  the  “Boletin  del  Trabajo"  (Labor 
Bulletin)  of  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  show  that 
there  are  at  the  present  time  1,226  TOBACX^O  FACTORIES  in  the 
Republic  distributed  by  States  as  follows:  Guerrero,  27;  Aguasca- 
lientes,  22;  Campeche,  2;  Guanajuato,  221;  San  Louis,  70;  Durango, 
13;  Colima,  8;  Mexico,  5;  Sinaloa,  38;  Chihuahua,  12;  Nuevo  Leon,  21 ; 
Yucatan,  4;  Federal  District,  32;  Michoacan,  95;  Oaxaca,  20;  Vera¬ 
cruz,  122;  Hidalgo,  11;  Coahuila,  59;  Puebla,  43;  Zacatecas,  13; 
Jalisco,  76;  Sonora,  80;  Tamaulipas,  129;  Lower  California,  3;  Quere- 
taro,  19;  Tlaxcala,  16;  Tepic,  44;  Chiapas,  1;  and  Tabasco,  20. 

Under  a  decree  of  July  24  last  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Yucatan 
signed  a  law  passed  by  the  State  legislature  on  July  22  providing  for 
the  free  COMMERCE  OF  HENEQUEN  and  authorizing  the  regu¬ 
lating  companj"  and  the  planters  to  rescind  the  contracts  made  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  1915  concerning  the  control  of  henequon 
by  that  institution. 

The  bureau  of  agriculture  recently  received  considerable  quantities 
of  BIT’KWHEAT  AND  CASTOR  BEANS,  which  wiU  be  sold  to 
agriculturists  for  seed  purposes,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  buckwheat 
produces  an  excellent  quality  of  flour,  and  from  castor  beans  a  fine 
quality  of  lubricating  oil  for  the  use  of  airplanes  is  extracted  as  well 
as  oils  for  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  perfumes,  etc. 

According  to  data  published  in  the  Mexican  press  the  production 
of  ores  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  in  1918  was  very  large,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  that  many  mint's  were  closed  down,  still  the  EX¬ 
PORTS  OF  ORES  from  that  State  to  the  United  States  during  the 
year  aggregated  14,830,000  kilos. 
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Karly  in  July  last  the  first  AUTOMOBILE  manufactured  in  Mexico 
reached  the  federal  capital  from  the  factory  in  Monterrey,  State  ol 
Nuevo  Leon.  This  machine  stood  a  severe  test  on  the  highways 
between  Monterrey  and  Laredo  without  suffering  the  least  imperfec¬ 
tion.  The  factory  is  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  *J,o()0  auto¬ 
mobiles  annually. 

Press  reports  state  that  the  cultivation  of  TOMATOES  has 
increased  considerably  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  State  of 
Sinaloa.  Tlie  surplus  crop  is  exported  to  the  United  States. 

The  consul  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  Mexico  has  informed  the 
Argentine  press  that  the  Argentine  Government  has  contracted  for 
JOOjOOO  barrels  of  PETROLEUM  from  the  Tuxpam  and  Tampico 
districts.  Part  of  this  purchase  was  shipped  from  Mexican  ports  to 
Buenos  Aires  in  July  last. 

The  Department  of  Fomento  has  acquired  drills  with  which  to  sink 
ARTESIAN  WELLS  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic.  These 
wells  are  to  bo  drilled  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  encouraging 
agriculture. 

Fifty  kilometers  of  the  RAILWAY  under  construction  between 
the  cities  of  Durango  and  Mazatlan  have  been  completed.  Work 
on  this  road  is  being  actively  carried  on  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
entire  line  will  be  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  toward  the  latter 
part  of  this  year. 

The  Yucatan  railways,  which  until  recently  used  wood  as  a  fuel, 
have  decided  to  use  PETROLEUM  on  the  line  from  Merida  to  Pro¬ 
greso.  Formerly  a  locomotive  consumed  60  pesos  worth  of  firewood 
in  the  trip  between  these  places,  while  now  the  journey  is  made 
quicker  and  with  an  expemliture  of  but  15  pesos  for  petroleum. 

NICARAGUA. 

The  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Nicaragua  for  the  year  1918,  in  values, 
amounted  to  $13,684,743,  a  gain  of  $1,316,419  as  compared  with 
1917.  There  was  a  decrease  in  imports  of  $463,265 — from  $6,393,068 
in  1917  to  $5,929,803  in  1918;  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  $1,779,- 
684 — from  $5,975,256  in  1917  to  $7,754,940  in  1918,  together  showing 
a  net  increase  as  above. 

The  chief  countries  of  export  were:  United  States,  $6,412,921; 
Mexico,  $965,977;  Panama,  $90,143;  and  Canada,  $79,850. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  were:  Coffee,  $2,249,056,  all  of 
which,  except  about  $26,000  worth,  was  exported  to  the  United 
States;  cabinet  woods,  $1,431,640,  nearly  all  to  the  United  States. 
Tile  chief  cabinet  wood  was  mahogany,  accounting  for  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Cedar,  guayacan,  and  genizaro  ac¬ 
counted  for  nearly  all  the  remainder.  Gold,  $1,245,484,  in  bars, 
amalgams,  concentrates,  precipitates,  etc.,  the  total  to  the  United 
States.  Sugar,  $742,077,  of  which  $642,871  to  Mexico,  nearly  $80,000 
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to  ('anada,  aiul  about  Slb.OOO  to  Panama.  Bananas,  $,530, 042,  all 
to  tlu‘  I’nited  States.  Hides  and  skins,  §316,3.32,  all,  except  less 
than  §100,  to  the  United  States. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  eoffee  export (*d  of  nearly 
one-half  million  dollars  as  compared  with  the  preeedin"  year;  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  cabinet  woods,  of  over  §125,000;  in  gohl, 
of  §320,000;  and  in  sugar,  of  over  §500,000.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  the  value  of  hides  and  skins  exported,  of  over  §206,000. 

The  exjiorts  to  Mexico,  amounting  to  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  in 
lOlS,  was  entirely  a  new  trade,  and  was  due  to  the  export  of  sugar  as 
above,  and  of  beans,  corn,  and  lard.  The  export  of  corn  to  Mexico 
amounted  to  $208,969. 

The  principal  countries  of  import  were:  United  States,  .§4,630,457; 
United  Kingdom,  §596,809;  France,  §154,324;  Chile,  §139,789;  and 
Panama,  §138,559. 

The  principal  imports  were:  Cotton  goods,  §1,580,037,  the  chief 
items  of  which  were  piece  goods,  §1,069,814;  of  which  §580,694  from 
the  United  States,  §165,558  from  the  United  Kingdom;  ready-made 
clothing,  §72,982,  practically  all  from  the  United  States;  and  thread 
§62,708,  about  two-thirds  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  most  of  the 
remainder  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  other  items  under  cotton 
goods,  §180,192  from  the  Ibiited  States  and  §55,733  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Manufacturei's  of  iron  and  steel,  §709,990,  nearly  all  of 
which  was  from  the  United  States.  Wheat  flour.  §356,705,  of  which 
§139,789  from  Chile,  §138,5.59  from  Panama,  and  §62,727  from  the 
I'nited  States.  The  flour  imports  from  Chile  and  Panama,  the  latter 
a  transit  trade,  represent  the  total  imports  from  these  two  countries. 
Hides  and  skins  and  manufactures,  §358,355,  consisting  of  leather, 
§213,194,  and  boots  and  shoes,  §130,144,  all  of  which,  except  less 
than  §1,000,  came  from  the  United  States. 

PANAMA. 

Presidential  decree  No.  26  gives  effect  to  Law  40  of  1919  and 
])rovides  for  measures  pertaining  to  the  NATIONAL  KOADS,  author¬ 
izing  the  provincial  governors  to  name  the  committees  on  roads 
created  by  the  law  for  each  munieijial  district.  These  committees 
will  be  in  the  cajiitals  of  the  ])rovinces. 

The  President  issued  a  decree  on  the  18th  of  Julv  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  ALCOHOLIC  AND  INTOXICATING  BhWEKAGES,  or  the 
serving  of  such  liquors  in  any  manner  to  members  of  the  United 
States  Army  or  Navy  in  or  out  of  uniform,  if  the  dealer  or  giver  has 
been  previously  informed  by  the  national  jiolice  that  he  is  dealing 
with  American  soldiers  or  sailors.  It  is  also  jirohibited  to  sell  liquor 
in  open  vessels  to  be  consumed  outsitle  of  the  respective  ])laces  of 
sale.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  closed  vessels  to  women  and 
minors  is  alst)  prohibited.  The  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  rule  is 
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l)(‘or  containing  not  more  than  4  ])er  cent  alcohol.  The.se  restrictions 
extend  to  all  the  towns  and  districts  of  the  J{e])ul)lic. 

By  contract  with  the  l)e])artinent  of  the  Treasury  the  American 
firm,  Panama  Products  Co.,  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  has  agreed  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  the  citv  of  J*anama  a  FACTOJtY  P()J{  THE  PKODl'CTION 
OF  BUlTEli,  LAKD,  CHEESES,  AND  SOFT  DfHNKS,  and  other 
similar  articles  and  substitutes.  They  are  to  build  a  plant  worth 
not  less  than  25,()()()  balboas  (balboa  equals  $1)  and  are  to  employ 
Ihuiamanian  workmen  and  raw  materials  from  Panama  when  native 
])rices  and  quality  warrant.  The  Government  promises  to  consider 
the  enterprise  as  a  ])ublic  utility,  and  will  ])ermit  the  entry,  duty  free, 
of  machinery  and  necessities,  and  will  ])ermit  it  to  export  its  j)rod- 
ucts  free  of  duty  for  a  term  of  15  yeai's. 

A  new  company  has  just  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Colon,  known 
as  the  United  Biscuit  &  Caiuly  Co.,  which  will  establish  a  CANDY 
AND  CK ACKER  FACTORY,  and  will  use  electric  machinery  already 
ordered  from  the  United  States  for  the  purj)ose. 

According  to  newsi)aper  notices,  on  the  19th  of  July  a  meeting  of 
American  Army  ollicers  and  representatives  of  the  Panaman  Gox'ern- 
ment  took  ])lace  in  the  De])artment  of  Foreign  Relations  to  discuss 
means  for  constructing  a  SYSTEM  OF  ^IILITARY  ROADS  which 
the  United  States  Government  intends  to  build  in  the  ])rovinccs  of 
Panama  and  Colon  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  develo])ment 
of  the  country  as  well  as  for  military  j)ur])oses.  The  plans  for  the 
road  system  ])rej)ared  by  the  American  Army  engineers,  will  extend 
over  some  500  miles,  and  include  an  area  reaching  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  with  terminals  at  San  Miguel  de  la  Borda,  Porto  Bello, 
Chepo,  and  ('hame.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking,  which  will  be 
borne  entireh'  by  the  United  States,  is  estimated  at  !520,000,000.  On 
the  Pacific  side  the  jndncipal  roads  will  be  San  Miguel  to  Chepo; 
Gatun  to  Noml)re  de  Dios;  Fort  J{andolj)h  to  Panama,  which  is  now 
almost  com])leted;  Panama  to  Chepo,  by  way  of  Pacora;  Miraflores 
to  Chame;  Sail  Miguel  to  C’horrera;  Fort  Randoljih  to  Pueblo  Nuevo, 
by  way  of  Alajuela  and  Pedrogal;  Gamboa  to  Madre  de  Dios,  by  way 
of  Alajuela;  and  Einjiire  to  Chame,  by  way  of  Chorrera.  On  the 
Atlantic  side,  branch  roads  will  be  constructed  from  the  main  high¬ 
ways  to  points  on  the  coast,  such  as  C’hame,  Porto  Chorrera,  Punta 
Bruja,  and  (’hico.  A  direct  road  will  also  be  built  from  Panama  to 
Cliejio. 

l^VUA(il^VY. 

A  FARMERS’,  STOCKMEN’S,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSI¬ 
TION  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Stockmen’s  Society,  on 
the  21st  of  September,  in  the  park  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Asuncion.  The  society  has  obtained  from  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  railroads  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on 
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freight  for  animals  on  route  to  the  exposition,  and  50  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  for  animals  returned  to  places  from  which  they  came.  Thanks 
to  this  arrangement,  several  Argentine  stock  owners  will  exhibit,  and 
the  stock  owners  of  Paraguay  will  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
new  hlootled  cattle  for  their  herds. 

According  to  a  table  on  the  OUTPUT  OF  PARAGUAYAN  RE¬ 
FRIGERATING  PLANTS  AND  SALTING  PLANTS  FOR  1918, 
57,089  steers  were  slaughtered,  and  valued  at  1,829,596  gold  pesos, 
divided  as  follows;  Frigorilico  Zeballoscue,  32,404  beev'es;  Frigorlfico 
San  Salvador,  15,509  beeves;  Saladero  Risso,  9,176  beeves.  The 
largest  slaughter  took  place  in  the  month  of  March. 

The  ('ommercial  Review  of  Asuncion  gives  the  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  TEXTILE  INDl'STRY  will  soon  be  established  in  the 
country.  The  Textil  Paraguaya,  a  native  company,  has  now  in 
Itape  the  necessary  equipment  to  start  factories.  The  company  will 
limit  itself  to  supplying  the  demands  of  local  markets  with  the 
finished  products  of  the  fibers  that  it  has  been  cultivating  extensively. 
The  national  demand  for  gunny  sacking,  cord,  sisal  thread,  etc.,  is  of 
suflicient  extent  to  make  the  supplying  of  the  products  a  profitable 
business  for  the  company,  and  establish  the  industry  firmly  in  the 
countrv. 

THE  COM  PAN  I A  PARACJUAYA  DE  NAVEGACION  has  lately 
been  organized  in  Asuncion  with  Uruguayan,  Paraguayan,  and  Argen¬ 
tine  capital  to  carry  freight  between  Asuncion,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Montevideo. 

On  the  recpiest  of  the  Stockmen’s  Society  of  Paraguay,  congress  has 
conceded  to  them,  for  the  term  of  10  years,  10  hectares  of  the  lands 
of  the  botanical  garden  to  be  used  as  AN  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  STOCK. 

PERU. 

The  department  of  commerce,  to  adv’ertise  the  national  products, 
has  decided  to  hold  an  exposition  of  such  products  and  of  the  raw 
materials  furnished  by  the  country,  and  bring  them  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  National  Society  of  Industries  \\  ill  have  charge  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  SAMPLE  COLLECTION  OF  ARTICLES  OF  NATIONAL 
MANUFACTURE  and  native  raw  materials,  to  be  placed  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Lima  wherever  the  State  designates. 

The  President  has  approved  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  ARGICULTURE,  AND  INDUSTRY 
Ob'  PIURA.  This  body  is  composed  of  the  merchants,  agricultur¬ 
ists,  and  representatives  of  the  industries  of  the  Department  of 
Piura.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  industry  of  the  Province  of  Pacasmayo  have  also  been 
approved. 
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SALVADOR. 

For  the  present  an  embargo  lias  been  placed  by  presidential  decree 
on  the  importation,  manufacture,  or  sale  of  FIREARMS,  or  parts  of 
firearms,  explosives,  and  ammunition.  Persons  selling  counter  to  the 
embargo  will  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Goods  coming 
under  the  classes  named  in  the  embargo,  which  are  now  in  the  cus¬ 
tomhouse  and  so  registered,  or  goods  of  this  kind  which  may  arrive 
in  the  future,  shall  remain  in  the  customs  until  such  time  as  the  em¬ 
bargo  is  raised.  Mining  enterprises  and  other  businesses  which  have  a 
legitimate  use  for  explosives  under  their  concessions  shall  be  governed 
by  a  special  clause  relating  to  future  orders  as  to  the  use  of  explosives, 
etc. 

Presidential  decree  of  July  4  removed  the  import  duty  on  heavy 
wagon  and  carriage  TIRES  OR  RIMS  OF  STEEL  OR  IRON 
not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  15  centimeters  wide,  and  not  less  than 
12  nor  more  than  15  millimeters  thick.  This  ruling  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  tires  of  less  width  do  great  damage  to  the  roads. 

URUGUAY. 

The  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  the  Republic  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year  amounted  to  62,361,185  pesos,  of  which  11,580,193 
pesos  were  imports  and  50,780,992  pesos  exports,  showing  an  increase 
of  12,350,309  pesos  in  the  volume  of  trade  over  the  same  period  in 
1918. 

The  President  has  appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  a  member 
and  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  a  representative  from 
the  industries  hoard,  a  member  of  the  league  of  commercial  defense 
and  other  officials  to  make  plans  for  the  conduct  of  the  BUREAU 
OF  PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS. 

According  to  figures  given  by  the  office  of  agricultural  statistics 
THE  PRODUCTION  OF  CEREALS  AND  FLiVX  FOR  1918-19 
crop  were  the  following:  Corn,  187,523  tons;  oats,  18,701  tons;  flax, 
12,660  tons;  barley,  1,578  tons;  alpiste  (birdseed)  455  tons;  rj’e, 
27,688  tons.  The  area  sown  was  397,834  hectares,  proportioned  as 
follows:  Corn,  339,771;  oats,  34,298;  flax,  20,830;  barley,  2,097; 
alpiste,  790;  rye,  48. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  415,025  BEEVES,  358,119 
SHEEP,  and  7,644  HOGS  were  slaughtered;  last  years’  figures  for  a 
like  period  being  373,336  beeves,  96,265  sheep,  4,261  hogs. 

The  commission  in  charge  of  fixing  the  VALUATION  OF 
NATIONAL  EXPORTS  has  made  the  following  table  of  values  per 
100  kilos  to  he  effective  for  the  year  1919-20:  Crude  wools,  100  pesos; 
jiartly  w'ashed  wools,  100  pesos;  washed  wools,  130  pesos;  salted 
cowhides,  100  pesos;  dry  cowhides,  68  pesos;  perforated  sheepskins, 
25  pesos;  sheered  sheepskins,  14  pesos;  tallow,  30  pesos. 
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From  the  1st  of  June,  1918  to  May  31  of  the  present  year  19,009 
tons  of  FLOril  and  16,812  tons  of  '\V1IKAT  were  exported  from  the 
port  of  Montevideo.  As  Montevideo  is  the  i)ort  throujjh  which 
almost  all  exports  are  shij)])ed  these  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  e.xtent 
of  the  export  of  these  cereals.  No  corn  nor  oats  were  exported  in  the 
])eriod  just  given. 

On  July  9  the  first  INTE:RNATI0NAL  hLXHIBlTION  OF  LIVE 
STOC’K  of  the  season  took  ])lace  in  the  Prado  of  Montevideo.  The  fair 
was  a  great  success  owing  to  the  large  numher  of  entries  of  pedigreetl 
thoroughbred  stock.  Among  the  e.xhihitors  were  11  owners  of 
Argentine  herds. 

VENEZUELA. 

Tl)e  National  Congress  during  July  a])proved  two  contracts  ma(le 
hy  the  President  for  the  DISCOVERY  AND  DEVELOPEMENT 
OF  OIL  and  related  products — one  in  the  district  of  Democracia  of 
the  State  of  Falcon  and  another  in  the  district  of  Torontoy,  in  the 
State  of  Merida. 

(\mgress  also  approved  a  contract  signed  by  the  President  and 
Senor  Jose  M.  Capri'es  to  develop  THE  COAL  MINES  known  as 
Angoleta,  El  Isiro,  and  Saladillo,  and  also  to  build  the  RAILROAD 
FROM  LA  VEGA  TO  CORO. 

By  a  decree  dated  August  4,  1919,  the  constitutional  vice  i)resident 
of  the  State  of  Zidia,  acting  presitlent  pro  tern.,  prohibited  the 
SLACGIITER  OF  GOATS  AND  SHEEP  suitable  for  breeding  pur- 
])oses.  Tnis  measure  has  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  decrease  and 
possible  extinctit)!!  of  the  species,  since  the  high  price  of  hides  of 
sheep  and  goats  has  occasi  jned  the  slaughter  of  the  ewes  and  female 
goats  while  they  were  still  suitable  for  breeding. 


ECONOMICandFINANCLAL 
AFFAIRS 

ARGENTINA . 

Ill  Ju!U‘,  1919,  tlio  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  did  the  largest 
husiness  recorded  so  far  in  the  history  of  that  institution.  The 
transactions  of  the  hank  during  the  month  referred  to  numbered 
72,159,  and  represented  a  total  of  2,365,883  pesos.  On  June  30 
last  the  ])ostal  Savings  Bank  had  294,650  depositors,  whose  total 
deposits  rejiresented  17,247,683  pesos,  of  which  16,353,550  pesos  were 
invested  in  Government  securities.  On  said  date  this  hank  had 
1,120  agencies  throughout  the  Republic. 

In  June  last  BOARD  OF  TR.VDE  BUSINESS  increased  very  con¬ 
siderably,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table; 


Komis  and 
pnbiie 
securities. 


'  Industrial 
i  shares. 


Perns. 

January  .  19, aw, 41.5  90,<M4 

February .  Iti,  (179,  .54.5  .5:i,4U:l 

.March..' .  19,616,  .529  9.5,620 

April .  21,442,217  .5S,14S 

May .  24,697,900  62,970 

Jniie .  27,.574,0;i6  114,:«9 


The  increase  shows  that  there  is  a  greater  abundance  of  money 
for  investment  in  bonds  and  stocks,  and,  consequently,  greater 
confidence  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  country. 

In  1912  there  were  in  the  Argentine  Republic  31  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES  engaged  in  insuring  against  damages  from  hail.  At 
that  time  these  companies  had  issued  policies  aggregating  133,576,- 
470  pesos,  covering  4,588,533  hectares  of  land,  or  46  per  cent  of  the 
total  land  sown  to  crops.  In  1918  there  were  36  of  these  companies 
in  operation,  the  amount  of  the  policies  issued  aggregating  183,654,000- 
pesos,  covering  5,600,000  hectares  of  land  in  cultivation,  and  repre¬ 
senting  66  per  cent  of  the  growing  crops. 

According  to  the  last  industrial  census  the  FOREIGN  CAPITAL 
invested  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  gold  pesos,  is  as  follows: 
English,  1,186,000,000;  French,  79,000,000;  Belgian,  62,000,000; 
German,  29,000,000:  Although  these  figures  are  official  they  do 
not  represent  the  exact  investments.  The  foreign  investments  in 
railways,  tramways,  hanks,  etc.,  exceed  5,000,000,000  pesos,  gold. 
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BOLIVIA. 

The  message  of  the  President  to  congress  presented  on  the  6th  of 
August  contains  the  following  data  on  economic,  matters:  The  fiscal 
year  of  1918  was  closed  with  a  Sl’RPLUS  OF  TAXES  over  the 
budget  of  2,600,000  bolivianos  (bolivianos  equals  $0,389).  The  IM¬ 
PORT  DUTIES  on  imported  alcohols,  on  tobacco,  customs  duties, 
and  export  duties  on  elastic  rubber,  also  the  income  of  the  railroad 
lines,  left  a  DEFICIT  of  approximately  6,500,000  bolivianos,  in 
which  sum  is  included  as  loss  1,000,000  bolivianos  in  nickel  coin 
never  put  in  circulation,  and  the  entire  sum  of  600,000  bolivianos 
calculated  as  a  fund  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  for  the  treasury, 
which  this  year  were  entirely  nominal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  BANKING  BUSINESS,  and  the  high  price  of 
exported  minerals  on  which  corresponding  duties  were  collected, 
increased  the  funds  in  the  treasury  in  these  and  and  other  items  by 
an  approximate  sum  of  4,000,000  bolivianos,  reducing  the  deficit  to 
the  figure  given  above. 

THE  TOTAL  IMPOST  TAXES  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  was  approximately  10,000,000  bolivianos. 

The  INTERNAL  CONSOLIDATED  DEBT  has  been  amortized 
by  the  calling  in  of  customs  bonds,  from  which  during  the  last  halt 
of  1918  and  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  something  more 
than  2,000,000  were  realized.  THE  ISSUE  OF  BONDS  OF  1914 
of  the  indemnity  of  Acre  and  of  bonds  of  the  internal  debt,  are  being 
made  in  small  sums  in  accordance  with  the  laws  authorizing  them. 
THE  FLOATING  DEBT  has  been  increased  by  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
American  gold,  provided  for  by  a  short-time  credit  opened  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  with  the  national  treasury*. 

The  METAL  RESERVE  of  the  nation  has  been  increased  by  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000  American  gold  which  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion 
imported,  using  for  the  purpose  its  deposit  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York. 

THE  BANKING  SYSTEM  of  the  Republic  has  been  developing 
without  any*  difficulties.  The  Central  Issue  Bank  has  been  able  to 
realize  some  important  negotiations,  thereby  increasing  its  reserve 
fund. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOLIVIA  has  increased  its  capital 
1,000,000  bolivianos,  selling  aU  the  new  shares  among  its  old  stock¬ 
holders  at  a  premium  of  50  per  cent. 

The  general  administration  of  the  revenue  on  alcohols  and  alcoholic 
liquors,  created  to  administer  the  monopoly*  of  imported  alcohols 
and  collect  the  tax  on  native  products  of  the  same  article,  has  been 
changed  to  THE  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INTERNAL 
REVENUE,  taking  over  the  collection  of  many  direct  and  indirect 
taxes. 
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The  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  lines  of  the  Bolivia  Railway  Co. 
in  1918  were  over  $1,750,000. 

The  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  lines  of  the  Electric  Li«;ht  &  Power 
Co.  of  Cochabamba  in  1918  were  over  400,000  bolivianos  (boliviano 
=  $0..389).  The  running  expenses  and  the  reserve  fund  for  upkeep 
exceeded  350,000  bolivianos.  Thus  the  net  profit  applicable  to  the 
government  guarantee  on  the  external  loan  was  a  little  more  than 
50,000  bolivianos — slightly  more  than  that  obtained  in  1917. 

BRAZIL. 

THE  PROJECTED  Bl’DGET  FOR  1920  submitted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  congress  for  approval  fixes  the  nation’s  expenditures  for  the 
year  at  80,953,000  milreis  gold  (gold  milreis  =  about  $0,546  U.  S* 
gold)  and  526,953,000  milreis  paper  (paper  milreis  =  about  $0,275  U. 
S.),  representing  a  decrease  of  5,218,000  milreis  gold  and  an  increase 
of  61,555,000  milreis  paper  compared  with  the  sums  appropriated 
for  the  expenditures  of  the  present  year. 

According  to  figures  lately  published  THE  REVENl^E  FROM 
THE  EXCISE  AND  TRANSPORTATION  TAXES  in  the  state 
of  Sao  Paulo  for  1918  were  as  follows:  Excise:  29,923,779  milreis, 
distributed  as  follows:  National  products,  23,516,781  milreis, 
foreign  merchandise,  3,318,569  milreis;  fines,  33,409  milreis;  regis¬ 
tration  fees,  3,055,020  milreis.  The  transportation  tax  was  col¬ 
lected  as  follows:  Land  transportation,  3,232,662  milreis;  sea, 
56,166  milreis;  total,  3,288,828  milreis. 

The  following  official  figures  have  been  given  on  the  FINANCIAL 
SITUATION  OF  BRAZIL:  Foreign  indebtedness,  £116,434,274 
sterling;  internal  debt,  1,012,137,900  milreis;  currency  in  circulation, 
1,709,113,473  milreis;  conversion  fund,  20,922,410  milreis,  gold; 
guarantee  fund,  48,391,020  milreis,  gold;  unredeemed  bills  and  notes, 
gold  and  paper,  14,632,500  milreis. 

THE  GENERAL  TAXES  of  the  country  for  1918  were  103,519,- 
715  milreis,  gold,  and  380,995,807  milreis,  paper,  as  against  67,155,- 
954  milreis,  gold,  and  341,070,891  milreis,  paper,  in  1917;  62,872,969, 
gold,  and  316,187,516,  paper,  in  1916;  48,931,835,  gold,  and  313,1.59,- 
829,  paper,  in  1915;  75,767,717,  gold,  and  268,992,6.58^  paper,  in 
1914.  The  amounts  added  give  the  total  of  358,248,190  milreis, 
gold,  and  1,620,406,701  milreis,  paper,  as  the  national  tax  for  the 
five-vear  period  1914-1918  both  inclusive. 

The  PUBLIC  WEALTH  OF  BRAZIL  is  calculated  to  be  30,000,- 
000  contos,  reckoned  as  follows:  Unimproved  property,  10,000,- 
000  contos;  improved  property,  5,500,000  contos;  personal  property, 
7,000,000  contos;  live  stock,  5,000,000  contos;  railroads  and  ports, 
2,000,000  contos;  manufacturing  industries,  500,000  contos. 

The  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  OF  PUERTO  ALEGRE  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  948  contos,  gold,  and 
3,.502  contos,  paper. 
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Tlio  ])ankijifj  houso  known  as  tlu‘  BAX('A  ITALIAXA  Df  SCOXTO 
1)K  ROM  A  has  ohtaimnl  permission  from  tlie  Brazilian  Govi'inmont 
to  do  business  in  Brazil,  and  lias  established  branebes  in  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  Sao  Paido,  and  Santos.  This  bank  has  a  eapital  of  815,()()(),- 
()()()  liras  (lira  —  SO. 198  U.  S.)  and  a  reserve  fund  of  8(),()()(),()0()  liras, 
(’apital  set  aside  for  ojierations  in  Brazil  amounts  to  .5, ()()()  contos. 

In  the  interval  from  and  ineludinj;  the  month  of  Julv'  up  to  the 
present  time  the  followinj;  BKAXt'll  BAXKS  have  been  established: 
Baneo  Bortu^ucs,  of  Brazil,  braneb  at  Santos;  Banco  Espanol  del 
Kio  de  la  Plata,  braneb  in  Sao  Paulo;  British  Bank  of  South  America 
(Ltd.),  braneb  in  Porto  Alcfjre,  braneb  in  Pelotas,  branch  in  Recife; 
Yokabama  Sjiecie  Bank  (Ltd.),  braneb  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  London 
and  River  Plate  Bank,  branch  in  Porto  Alegre;  Banco  de  la  Provincia 
de  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  braneb  in  Taquara,  also  braneb  in  ('ruz  Alta; 
Banco  Xacional  del  Gomereio  de  Porto  Alegre,  braneb  in  ('ruz  Alta; 
Banco  Porto  Alegri'iise,  braneb  in  (’aixas. 

According  to  the  balance  of  June  80,  THE  TREASURY  OF  THE 
STATE  OP'  GOYAS  bad  on  band  1,005  contos,  employees  paid,  and 
no  outstanding  debts. 

CHILE. 

The  BAXC'O  XAC'IOXAL  lllPOTK'ARTO,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  10,000,000  pesos,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  8,000,000,  has 
been  established  in  Santiago. 

The  jirolits  of  the  BAXK  OP'  ('lllLP),  chief  banking  institution  of 
the  country,  were  5,299,987  jiesos,  which  added  to  the  stockboldeiis’ 
fund  of  8,091,267  pesos,  made  a  total  of  8,891,254,  distributed  as 
follows:  Dividend  of  8  per  cent,  4,800,000;  employees’  saving  fund, 
480,000;  stockholders’  fund,  8,111,254.  The  gold-reserve  fund  is 
5,000,000  pesos  (peso  =  SO. 86  U.  S.  gold). 

Recent  presidential  decree  has  raised  the  P)XTRA  SUBSIDY 
granted  the  Arica-La  j>az  Railroad  by  law  Xo.  8,819  of  September, 
1917,  to  214,887  pesos. 

According  to  a  table  published  by  the  government  inspection  of 
insurance,  the  summary  of  the  BUSIXP)SS  UARRIPR)  OX  BY  P'lRP' 
IXSURAX('P)  ('OMPAXIP)S  and  the  2  per  cent  tax  on  first  profits 
during  the  first  si.x  months  of  the  year  is  as  follows;  Total  insurance, 
1,275,766,596  pesos;  less  reinsurance,  889,575,818  pesos;  net  profits, 
8,755,552  pesos;  2  per  cent  tax,  175,110  pesos.  The  data  furnished 
by  the  table  shows  that  of  the  78  insurance  companies  operating  in 
('bile,  55  are  ('bilean,  17  Pbiglisb,  and  6  German. 

According  to  the  last  jiresidential  message  TUP)  BUDGP)T  P'OR 
1919,  exclusive  of  expenditures  covered  by  special  appropriations, 
amounts  to  178,764,018  pesos,  currency,  and  42,106,665  gold  pesos 
(p(‘so  =  $0.86  U.  S.).  P)xpenditures  authorized  by  different  laws 
amount  to  11,500,828,  currency,  and  4()6,666,  gold,  pesos.  The 
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income  for  the  present  year  is  calculated  as  90,810,000,  gold,  pesos, 
and  136,034,000  pesos,  currency.  THE  REVENUE  COLLECTED 
IN  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  of  1919  amounted  to  52,612,965  cur¬ 
rency  and  8,318,048,  gold,  pesos. 

On  the  31st  of  December  FUNDS  TO  BE  CONVERTED  INTO 
PAPER  MONEY  were  apportioned  as  follows:  London,  47,054,130, 
gold,  pesos;  mint,  64,000,000,  gold,  pesos;  in  shipment  to  Chile, 
218,107,  gold,  pesos. 

The  FOREIGN  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  on  the 
first  of  January  was  £30,266,540  sterling. 

The  draft  of  the  BUDGET  FOR  1920  PRESENTED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  CONGRESS  fixed  the  expenditures  at  232,611,681, 
currency  and  66,101,790,  gold,  pesos.  Subtracting  from  these  sums 
6,494,000  in  bills  and  21,567,000  in  gold  covered  by  special  appropri¬ 
ations,  there  remains  a  balance  of  expenditures  of  226,117,681  pesos, 
paper,  and  44,534,790,  pesos,  gold.  The  revenues  for  the  year  are 
calculated  at  166,138,810  pesos,  paper,  and  84,700,000  pesos,  gold. 
Comparing  the  revenue  with  the  expenditures  there  is  a  deficit  of 
59,978,871  pesos,  paper,  and  a  surplus  of  40,165,209  pesos,  gold. 

The  CONSULAR  FEES  collected  in  1918  amounted  to  3,500,000, 
pesos,  gold. 

COLOMBIA. 

According  to  official  reports  on  the  AMORTIZATION  OF  BONDS 
OF  THE  INTERNAL  DEBT,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $44,225  were  paid  at  a  cost  of 
$33,315. 

The  duty  on  POSTAL  IMPORTATIONS  OF  COINED  GOLD 
OR  GOLD  DUST  has  been  fixed  at  1^  per  cent  of  the  respective 
values. 

The  TOBACCO  TAX  of  the  Department  of  Caldas  has  been  fixed 
at  the  sum  of  $28,830  monthly  for  a  period  of  four  years.  As  this 
tax  is  to  be  used  solely  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  it  will 
insure  the  construction  of  at  least  a  kilometer  a  month. 

The  PROFITS  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  STREET-CAR  LINE  OF 
BOGOTA  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  amounted 
to  $179,190.  This  sum  represents  an  increase  of  $11,767  over  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  mint  of  Medellin  coined  210,539 
COLOMBIAN  POUNDS,  or  $1,052,695  in  gold,  a  much  larger  sum 
than  the  amount  coined  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year, 
which  was  $204,677.  The  amount  of  coined  gold  in  circulation  in 
the  Department  of  Antioquia  is  calculated  at  $6,000,000. 

The  TAXES  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CALDAS  for  the 
present  year  have  been  calculated  at  $1,303,263,  gold.  In  1918  the 
revenue  was  $1,014,524,  gold. 

134129— 19— Bull.  3 - 7 
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During  tho  past  months  there  has  been  considerable  BANKING 
ACTIVITY  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Republic.  The 
Banco  Hipoticario  del  Pacifico,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000,  was  found¬ 
ed  in  Cali.  It  will  have  a  branch  in  Buga.  The  Bank  of  Pamplona 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  to  establish  a  department 
for  mortgages  for  tho  period  of  50  years.  The  Bank  of  St.  Gil  ob¬ 
tained  the  same  concession,  but  must  limit  its  operations  to  Santan¬ 
der  del  Norte,  Santander  Sur,  and  Boyaca.  In  Popayan  the  Banco 
Hipoticario  has  just  been  founded  with  a  capital  of  $300,000;  and 
finally  the  Banco  Mercantil  Americano  de  Colombia  has  recently 
established  a  branch  in  the  city  of  Armenia,  Department  of  Caldas. 

Several  departments  and  municipalities  are  agitating  the  question 
of  LOANS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  of  importance.  The  Department 
of  Santander  del  Norte  contracted  a  loan  with  two  banks  in  Bogota 
for  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Cucuta  to  Rio  Magdalena,  the 
work  for  which  was  authorized  by  the  congress,  the  Government 
and  the  department  assembly  having  appropriated  $555,500.  The 
Department  of  Narino  obtained  a  loan  for  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  Pasto  to  Rosario.  The  Department  of  Antioquia  obtained  a 
loan  of  $100,000  from  the  Bank  of  Sucre  of  Medellin  to  pay  tho  costs 
of  the  railroad  of  Uraba,  the  enlargement  of  the  mint  of  Medellin, 
and  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  building  of  the  Liceo  of  Antioquia. 
The  municipality  of  Antioquia  obtained  a  loan  of  $3,000,000  to  en¬ 
large  the  electric-light  plant,  establish  street-car  service,  pave  the 
streets,  and  to  complete  the  fair  grounds. 

CUBA. 

According  to  the  Heraldo-Comercial,  the  PROFITS  of  the  tobacco 
company  known  as  the  Habana  Cigar  &  Tobacco  Factories  (Ltd.), 
of  which  the  Henry  Clay  Co.  and  Bock  &  Co.  form  a  part,  amounted 
to  $280,000. 

The  BANCO  ESPAJ^OL  DE  LA  ISLA  DE  CUBA  on  the  30th 
of  June  published  a  statement  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  bank 
paid  a  dividend  for  the  six  months  amoimting  to  $280,000.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  notices  this  bank  will  open  10  branches  in  other 
towns  of  importance.  One  of  them  was  opened  in  Guanajay  on 
August  17. 

THE  PROFITS  OF  THE  COMPANIA  INTERNATIONAL  DE 
SEGUROS,  S.  A.,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  establishment 
were  $385,000,  most  of  which  will  be  turned  into  the  reserve  fund. 

The  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  has  established 
21  branches  in  the  following  towns  of  Cuba:  Habana,  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  Cienfuegos,  Camaguey,  Matanzas,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Cardenas, 
Guantanamo,  Santa  Clara,  Union  de  Reyes,  Caibarien,  Galiano, 
Sancti  Spiritus,  Manzanillo,  Cuatro  Caminos,  Artemisia,  Bayamo, 
Ciego  de  Avila,  Yaguajay,  Sagua  la  Grande,  and  Remedies. 
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The  balance  of  the  BANCO  NACIONAL  DE  CUBA  on  the  30th 
of  June  was  as  follows:  Assets. — Cash  on  hand,  $55,534,774;  bonds 
and  securities,  $4,004,567;  loans  and  discounts,  $62,599,166;  bank 
buildings  and  real  estate,  $1,805,837;  miscellaneous  accounts,  $352,- 
097;  on  deposit  in  other  banks,  $5,175,780;  safety  deposits,  $14,- 
115,817;  amounting  to  a  total  of  $143,588,041.  Liabilities — Capital, 
$5,000,000;  reserve,  $7,000,000;  undistributed  profits  and  dividends, 
$1,077,379;  deposits,  $107,019,136;  owing  to  other  banks  and 
bankers  (accounts  current),  $4,109,927;  pension  fund  of  employees, 
$90,000;  acceptances  and  letters  of  credit,  $5,175,780;  safety  deposits, 
$14,115,817,  all  being  equal  to  the  assets.  The  bank  paid  the  usual 
4  per  cent  interest  for  six  months  and  1  per  cent  extra. 

An  important  REAL  ESTATE  TRANSACTION  took  place  the 
first  part  of  July  in  Habana  when  an  American  company  bought  a 
large  part  of  the  shore  of  the  bay  known  as  Cayo  Cruz,  formerly  the 
property  of  one  Cuban  company.  The  property  in  question  has  a 
very  extensive  area,  and,  according  to  the  newspapers,  the  American 
company  will  build  large  docks,  warehouses,  and  railroad  branch 
lines  to  establish  connection  with  the  interior. 

By  the  several  laws  recently  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President  on  July  25,  $655,000  were  appropriated  for  FLTNDS 
FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS,  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  Suspension 
bridge  over  the  Saramaguacan  River,  municipality  of  Camaguey, 
$60,000 ;  repairing  the  streets  of  Bolondron  and  Guira  de  Macuriges, 
Province  of  Matanzas,  $15,000;  rebuilding  and  extending  the  Paseo 
de  Marti,  in  Matanzas,  $50,000;  building  of  roads,  $250,000;  con¬ 
struction  of  a  prison  of  the  judicial  district  and  courthouse  at  Ciego 
de  Avila,  $60,000;  construction  of  a  building  for  the  city  hospital 
of  Manzanillo,  $60,000;  for  the  equipment  of  this  hospital,  $10,000; 
construction  of  bridges  in  the  Province  of  Matanzas,  $150,000. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

On  the  first  of  August  a  contract  made  for  the  Government  by  the 
Department  of  Treasury  and  Commerce  with  the  International  Bank¬ 
ing  Corporation  of  New  York  City,  whereby  the  latter  becomes  the 
GOVERNMENT  DEPOSITORY,  became  effective.  The  bank  en¬ 
gages  to  maintain  some  40  branches  in  the  towns  designated  by  the 
Government,  and  to  receive  deposits  and  honor  checks  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  to  pay  an  annual  interest  of  2|  per  cent  on  the  daily 
balance  of  the  current  account  as  it  appears  on  the  books  of  the  main 
office  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  and  a  4  per  cent  interest  on  special 
deposits  for  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  general  accounting  section 
of  the  treasury.  Moreover  the  bank  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  re¬ 
serve  of  no  less  than  20  per  cent  of  funds  to  be  checked  against,  and 
no  less  than  12^  per  cent  of  temporary  deposits,  whether  of  the 
Government  or  other  depositors.  The  Government  promises  to  pay 
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the  bank  for  its  services  a  commission  of  J  of  1  per  cent  on  the  total 
taxes  collected  and  deposited  every  month  by  the  general  accounts 
of  the  treasury,  including  the  amortization  fund  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  issue  of  1918. 

An  executive  decree  of  the  30th  of  June  authorizes  the  general 
accounting  section  of  the  treasury  to  deposit  the  sum  of  S521,928 
in  the  bank  designated  by  the  Dominican  Government  in  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  to  be  used  as  a  special  FUND  FOR  PUBLIC 
WORKS  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC.  This  fund  and  the 
accrued  interest  will  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  to  pay  for  undertakings  duly  authorized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  military  governor  of  Santo  Domingo  issued  a  decree  on  the 
2d  of  July  which  fixed  1  per  cent  as  the  LEGAL  MONTHLY  INTER¬ 
EST  for  civil  or  commercial  matters,  and  also  included  measures  to 
combat  usury. 

The  charitable  society,  “Padre  Billini,"  of  Santo  Domingo,  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Government  to  contract  a  LOAN  OF  $15,000, 
gold,  with  an  interest  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  to  enlarge  and  im¬ 
prove  the  insane  asylum  of  that  city. 

ECUADOR. 

An  executive  decree  of  June  20,  1919,  amends  article  27  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  law  concerning  taxes  on  AGUARDIENTE, 
ALCOHOL,  and  other  national  and  foreign  beverages,  and  provides 
that  the  transportation  of  aguardiente  or  alcohol  produced  in  any 
place  in  the  Republic,  including  the  Colon  Archiepelago  (Galapagos 
Islands),  shall  not  be  lawful  without  the  fiscal  waybill  referred  to  in 
article  9  of  said  law.  This  decree  amends  also  the  decree  of  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1918,  and  provides  that  the  Department  of  h’inance  shall  see 
to  the  observance  of  same. 


GUATEMALA. 

According  to  newspaper  notices  the  Guatemalan  Government  has 
invited  Mr.  Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer,  professor  of  economics  and 
finance  at  Princeton  University,  who  arrived  in  Guatemala  the  last 
of  July,  to  make  a  STUDY  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS  OF  GUATE^L4LA,  and  to  act  as  advisor  in  the  matter. 

In  order  to  protect  public  and  private  property  rights  and  interests 
the  President  has  decreed  that  the  governmental  INSPECTION  OF 
BANKS  operating  under  a  legal  concession  shall  be  extended  to  all 
banking  houses  now  in  existence  in  the  country  or  that  may  be 
established  in  the  future. 

In  the  general  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  BANK  OF  GUATE¬ 
MALA  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  July  the  board  of  directors 
declared  a  dividend  of  400  pesos  a  share  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year. 
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MEXICO. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  has  published  data  showing 
that  the  consulates  which  Mexico  maintains  in  the  different  countries 
have  collected  CONSULAR  FEES,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year,  in  the  sum  of  400,000  pesos. 

At  the  close  of  July  last  a  branch  of  the  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
of  New  York  was  opened  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  This  bank  also 
proposes  to  establish  a  branch  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz. 

NICARAGUA. 

The  memorandum  lately  published  by  the  office  of  the  general 
customs  collection  for  the  period  from  January  1  to  December  31, 
1918,  gives  the  following  data  concerning  the  SETTLEMENT  OF 
THE  INTERNAL  DEBT:  The  internal  and  other  floating  debts 
have  occasioned  many  difficulties  for  the  Republic  since  1910,  pre¬ 
venting  the  establishment  of  financial  matters  upon  a  firm  basis 
and  threatening  serious  crises  from  which  the  Government  has  not 
been  able  to  extricate  itself  unaided.  The  plan  for  the  settlement 
of  these  debts,  paying  part  in  coin  and  the  remainder  in  long-term 
interest-bearing  bonds,  prepared  in  1916  by  the  collector  general 
of  the  customs,  has  happily  been  put  into  effect.  The  sum  total 
of  these  debts  was  12,884,556  cordobas  and  was  reduced  by  the 
commission  of  public  credit  to  5,227,536  cordobas,  eliminating  the 
excessive  interest  and  arranging  payments  in  relation  to  the  nominal 
value  of  the  claims.  During  the  year  1918  there  were  back  payments 
cancelled  to  the  amount  of  1,427,536  cordobas,  of  which  334,840 
cordobas  were  contributed  by  the  funds  from  the  canal  convention, 
and  1,092,695  cordobas  were  supplied  by  the  director  general  of  the 
customs  from  the  funds  saved  during  1916  and  1917  for  the  external 
debt  of  the  Republic,  as  the  foreign  indebtedness  was  paid  with 
funds  supplied  by  the  canal  convention  according  to  the  financial 
program.  For  the  consolidation  of  the  floating  debts  3,800,000 
cordobas  in  guaranteed  customs  bonds  were  authorized,  practically 
all  of  which  have  been  issued  and  recognized  by  the  high  commission 
in  charge  of  the  matter.  The  reorganization  of  the  finances  of  the 
Republic  has  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  collection  of  the  internal 
revenue. 

The  total  of  the  GENERAL  TAXES  FOR  1918  was  1,867,036 
cordobas,  not  including  the  customs  revenue  set  aside  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debt.  Of  this  amount  1,322,755  cordobas  were  paid 
for  expenditures  of  the  budget,  leaving  a  SURPLUS  of  544,280 
cordobas.  In  accordance  with  the  financial  program,  25  per  cent 
of  this  surplus  (134,722  cordobas)  should  be  paid  within  the  following 
month  to  redeem  certificates  of  consolidation  issued  in  place  of 
interest  on  the  bonds  of  1909,  postponed  (together  with  the  amor- 
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tization  fund),  until  1920  by  the  financial  program.  Payments  as 
follows;  75  per  cent  of  the  coupons  due  July  1, 1917,  102,108  cordobas; 
75  per  cent  of  the  coupons  due  January  1,  1918,  102,108;  70  per 
cent  of  the  coupons  due  July  1,  1918,  95,300  cordobas;  70  per  cent 
of  the  coupons  due  January  1,  1919,  95,300.  The  total  of  this  interest 
thus  extended  has  been  reduced  consequently  to  260,096  cordobas. 
Deducting  the  payments  made  shortly  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1919,  from  the  funds  from  the  surplus  of  revenues  before  mentioned, 
and  applied  to  the  certificates  of  consolidation,  treasury  certificates, 
and  guaranteed  customs  bonds  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  the  DEBT  OF  NICAKAGUA  has  been  reduced  as  follows; 
Bonds  of  1909,  sealed,  1,119,060  pounds,  or  5,445,905  cordobas; 
bonds  of  1909,  not  sealed,  930  pounds,  or  4,769  cordobas;  bonds  of 
1909,  certificates  of  consolidation,  260,096  cordobas;  treasury  certi¬ 
ficates  of  1913,  263,986  cordobas;  deferred  treasury  certificates  of 
1917,  138,118  cordobas;  guaranteed  customs  bonds,  762,350  cordobasi 
bonds  of- 1904,  30,000  cordobas;  emergency  issue  of  cordobas  (not 
redeemed),  149,440  cordobas;  total  10,054,665  cordobas. 

PANAMA. 

The  decree  relating  to  the  TWO  YEAR  BUDGET  FOR  TAXES 
AND  EXPENDITURES  for  1919  to  1921,  inclusive,  issued  by  the 
President  on  the  28th  of  June,  computes  the  national  revenue  for 
the  economic  period  beginning  the  first  of  last  July  and  ending  the 
30th  of  June,  1921,  at  the  sum  of  7,220,474  balboas  (balboa  equals 
•SI),  and  fixes  the  net  expenditures  at  the  same  sum  for  the  same 
period,  distributing  them  among  the  different  departments  of  the 
Government  as  follows;  Administration  and  justice,  2,664,910 
balboas;  foreign  relations,  182,440  balboas;  treasury,  1,935,817 
balboas;  public  instruction,  1,100,730  balboas;  agriculture,  1,356,577 
balboas.  Any  excess  revenue  over  that  calculated  will  be  distributed 
in  the  following  manner;  Not  less  than  75  per  cent  to  be  used  to 
establish  a  fund  for  road  building  and  repairing,  and  not  more  than 
25  per  cent  to  cover  extra  or  special  credits  not  in  the  budget  for 
necessary  expenses. 

Executive  decree  of  the  23d  of  June  states  that  o\vners  of  the 
ships  and  o\vners  of  the  cargo  shall  be  liable  for  the  WHARFAGE 
CHARGES  incurred  on  live  stock,  merchandise,  and  native  products 
as  established  in  article  504,  and  those  following,  of  the  fiscal  code. 

According  to  a  table  published  by  the  office  of  public  registration 
the  number  of  MORTGAGES  registered  in  that  office  from  the  1st 
of  January,  1914,  to  the  1st  of  July  of  the  present  year  were  1,452, 
of  which  271  were  on  country  property  and  1,181  on  city  pioperty. 
The  aggregate  amouni  involved  in  the  former  was  2,848,484  balboas, 
and  the  amount  in  the  latter  was  5,754,959  balboas,  making  a  total  of 
8,603,443  balboas. 
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PARAGUAY. 

A  BRANCH  OF  THE  BANCO  DE  ESPANA  Y  PARAGUAY 
was  established  the  middle  of  July  in  the  town  of  San  Ignacio  de  las 
Misiones,  supplying  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  by  the  merchants, 
businesses,  and  stockmen  of  the  region.  This  is  the  first  bank  to  be 
established  in  this  prosperous  part  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  memorandum  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
BANCO  MERCANTIL  DEL  PARAGUAY  for  1918  the  volume  of 
business  of  the  bank  reached  a  total  of  7,252,084,657  pesos,  currency, 
as  against  6,333,613,370  of  the  previous  year,  showing  an  increase  of 
918,571,287  pesos  in  1918.  Deducting  the  expenditures  the  loss  and 
gain  account  shows  a  net  profit  of  1,250,000  pesos,  distributed  as 
follows:  Council  of  administration,  5  per  cent,  62,500  pesos;  direc¬ 
torate,  7  per  cent,  87,500  pesos;  shareholders,  80  per  cent,  1,000,000 
pesos;  reserve  fund,  8  per  cent,  100,000  pesos.  The  reserve  fund 
amounts  to  14,100,000  pesos. 

PERU. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  metallic  reserve  held  by  the  banks  of  Lima 
amounted  to  2,289,748  Peruvian  pounds  (Peruvian  pound  equals 
$4,866).  Of  the  amount  held  in  Lima,  511,666  pounds  were  in  gold, 
and  82,528  were  in  silver,  while  1,695,554  pounds  were  deposited  in 
foreign  banks. 

SALVADOR. 

A  number  of  financiers,  business  men,  and  property  owners  of 
different  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  Society  of  Agricultural¬ 
ists  of  the  Department  of  La  Libertad,  have  petitioned  the  national 
assembly  to  declare  UNITED  STATES  MONEY  LEGAL  TENDER 
in  the  Republic,  and  also  that  a  rate  of  exchange  of  2  for  1  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  regard  to  Salvadorean  and  American  money — i.  e.,  one 
Salvadorean  peso  to  be  equal  to  50  cents  United  States  money. 

URUGUAY. 

THE  SALARY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
HAS  BEEN  FIXED  AT  24,000  PESOS  A  YEAR  for  the  period  from 
1919  to  1923. 

According  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  inspection  of  banks  and 
corporations  the  AMOUNT  OF  COINED  GOLD  WAS  50,342,220 
pesos  on  June  1.  Of  this  sum,  4,817,287  pesos  belonged  to  private 
banks,  the  remainder  being  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  The  total 
represents  an  increase  of  320 ,220  pesos  over  the  amount  on  hand  on 
May  1  of  this  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  coming  months  will 
show  even  larger  figures,  since  on  the  1st  of  July  $3,250,000  coined 
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gold  from  the  United  States  arrived  at  Montevideo  consigned  to  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  and  $6,000,000  for  the  Banco  Italiano  del  Uru¬ 
guay. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1918  to  1919  the  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
collected  on  tobacco,  novelties,  perfumes,  etc.,  amounted  to  1,691,901 
pesos,  or  an  increase  of  199,967  pesos  over  the  previous  year. 

Presidential  decree  of  June  24  declares  that  for  the  provisions  of 
article  6  of  the  consular  tariff  the  VALUE  OF  THE  URUGUAYAN 
PESO  SIL\LL  BE  EQUAL  IN  HOLLAND  TO  3  FLORINS  10 
CENTESIMOS. 

According  to  a  table  published  by  the  bureau  of  valuations  the 
VALUE  OF  RLRAL  PROPERTY  of  the  Republic  as  given  in  the 
tax  list  of  1918  is  846,811,646  pesos,  the  number  of  estates  being 
69,205  with  a  total  of  17,215,680  hectares.  The  tax  list  of  1913  gave 
the  number  of  estates  as  58,530,  with  an  approximate  value  of  890,- 
004,833  pesos. 

A  new  banking  house  known  as  the  BANCO  AGRICOLA  GANA- 
DERO  (Farmers’  &  Stockmen’s  Bank)  has  opened  in  Montevideo 
with  the  object  of  taking  part  in  the  development  in  the  leading  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country.  The  new  bank  proposes  to  do  a  commission 
business  for  its  shareholders,  buying  seeds,  fertilizer,  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  tools,  veterinary  supplies,  etc.  It  will  also  accept  consign¬ 
ments  of  merchandise,  execute  the  sale  of  crops,  fruits,  and  all  classes 
of  commercial  dealings  for  its  shareholders.  It  will  sell  and  place 
orders  for  its  patrons  for  wool,  wheat,  flax,  corn,  etc.,  sent  to  it  for  the 
purpose;  and  it  will  also  periodically  give  exhibitions  and  fairs  in  parts 
of  the  Republic  devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  where  pat¬ 
rons  may  exhibit  and  sell  their  stock  and  products. 

VENEZUELA. 

According  to  a  memorandum  dated  June  30,  presented  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  BANK  OF  CARACAS  to  the  shareholders,  the 
business  of  the  bank  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  netted  a 
total  of  529,727  bolivares  (bolivar  equals  $0,193),  which  sum,  added 
to  the  surplus  from  the  proceeding  liquidation,  gives  a  total  of  545,734 
bolivares.  Deducting  from  this  latter  sum  58,765  bolivares,  the 
interest  on  obligations  to  be  met,  the  total  profit  is  486,969  bolivares. 
As  the  sum  of  general  expenses  and  the  amortization  was  101,238 
bolivares,  the  total  net  profit  for  the  six  months  was  385,731  boli- 
varcs.  From  this  net  profit  36,972  bolivares  were  turned  into  the 
reserve  fund,  now  1,156,661  bolivares,  18,486  bolivares  were  added  to 
the  guarantee  fund,  now  500,000  bolivares.  The  usual  distribution  of 
11,666  bolivares  was  made  among  the  directors,  agents,  and  em¬ 
ployees,  leaving  a  surplus  of  198,606  bolivares,  which  the  board 
of  directors  propose  to  distribute  as  a  dividend. 


INTERNATIONAL  TREATIES. 


The  middle  of  August  THE  BRANCH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CITY 
BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  opened  for  business  in  Maracaibo. 

The  steamer  Caracas  which  arrived  at  La  Guaira  the  middle  of 
August,  brought  800,000  DOLL^VRS  RECOINED  for  the  Banco  de 
Venezuela.  This  amount,  added  to  that  which  this  bank  and  other 
Venezuelan  and  foreign  firms  have  received,  will  materially  increase 
the  amount  of  gold  in  the  country. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ik/  TREATIES  <1.; 


COLOMBIA — EQUADOR . 

On  June  9  at  4  p.  m.  in  Cartagena  commissions  from  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Colombia  and  Equador  signed  A  TREATY  DEFINING 
THE  BOUNDARIES  between  the  two  countries.  The  Equadorean 
commission  were  entertained  extensively,  being  guests  of  honor  at 
several  parties. 

PARAGUAY — SPAIN. 

THE  EXTRADITION  TREATY  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND 
PARAGUAY  was  signed  June  24  by  the  Spanish  minister  to  Paraguay 
and  the  minister  of  foreign  relations. 

URUGUAY — BRAZIL. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  has  authorized  the  Uruguayan 
minister  to  Brazil  to  arrange  for  ratifications  by  both  countries  of  the 
TREATY  DEFINING  THE  BOUNDARIES  lately  made  by  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay  with  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  Presidential 
decree  of  July  2  appointed  Senor  don  VirgUio  Sampognaro  as  envoy 
extraordinary  on  special  mission  to  fill  the  post  of  high  commissioner 
of  Uruguay  to  Brazil,  with  all  the  rights  and  pow'ers  for  the  purposes 
named  in  the  treaty  made  between  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  and  the 
United  States  of  Brazil  to  liquidate  the  debt  of  the  two  countries. 


,  LEGISLATION  , 


COLOMBIA. 


In  conformity  with  executive  decree  No.  1255,  of  the  20th  of  June, 
which  regulates  the  exploration  of  oil  lands,  several  petitions  made 
to  the  ministry  of  public  works  to  explore  the  subsoil  of  unoccupied 
and  other  lands,  have  not  as  yet  been  granted.  It  has  been  decided, 
as  congress  is  now  in  session  and  wiU  consider  the  question  of  OIL 
LAND  GRANTS,  not  to  grant  any  petitions  for  the  present,  as  such 
grants  might  have  a  bearing  on  the  legislation  in  view.  Therefore 
a  motion  was  carried  on  the  22d  of  July  to  suspend  consideration  of 
the  oil-land  grants  until  such  time  as  the  congress  shall  have  completed 
the  legislation  regardmg  the  matter. 

HAITI. 

On  June  14,  1919,  Le  Moniteur,  the  Haitian  official  newspaper 
published  the  text  of  the  law  which  provides  for  a  NEW  TAX  on 
certain  export  products.  This  tax,  called  “Droit  de  Statistique,” 
varies  from  5  cents  per  100  pounds  on  raw  sugar  to  $1  per  100  pounds 
on  cotton. 

PANAMA. 

The  presidential  decree  of  July  10  makes  various  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  NATURALIZATION  OF  ALIENS  and  gives  a  period  of 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  decree  for  all  the  Chinese,  Turks,  and 
Syrians  who  had  obtained  naturalization  papers  when  not  prevented 
by  law  to  present  themselves  at  the  department  of  foreign  relations 
for  identification  and  to  have  their  finger  prints  and  photographs 
attached  to  their  letters  of  naturalization.  Copies  of  the  finger  prints 
and  photographs  will  remain  with  the  duplicate  letters  of  naturaliza¬ 
tion  in  the  archives  of  the  department. 

PERU. 

On  July  9  last  the  Provisional  President  issued  a  decree  calling  a 
general  election  of  representatives  and  submitting  to  popular  vote 
the  following  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS:  1 .  The  renewal 
of  the  legislative  power  shall  be  complete  and  shall  necessarily  co¬ 
incide  with  the  executive  power.  The  term  of  both  powers  shall  be 
five  years.  2.  The  legislative  power  shall  consist  of  a  senate  of  35 
senators  and  a  chamber  of  110  deputies.  3.  The  senators  and  depu¬ 
ties  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  shall  be  elected  by  direct  popu¬ 
lar  vote.  4.  The  regular  annual  session  of  congress  shall  be  not  less 
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than  90  nor  more  than  120  days.  An  extra  session  of  congress  may 
be  called  by  the  executive  whenever  he  deems  expedient.  5.  The 
senate  and  chamber  of  deputies  shall  only  meet  jointly  to  inaugurate 
their  sessions,  sanction  international  treaties,  and  to  execute  the 
electoral  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  constitution.  6.  Members  of 
congress  are  ineligible  to  any  other  public  office.  7.  Diplomatic 
ministers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate.  8.  Constitutional  guaranties  shall  not  be  suspended  by 
any  law  or  authority.  9.  Changes  in  office  in  the  judiciary  shall  be 
determined  by  a  law  which  expressly  prescribes  the  exclusive  con¬ 
ditions  of  promotions.  10.  The  tax  on  incomes  shall  be  progressive. 
11.  Disputes  between  capital  and  labor  shall  be  submitted  to  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration.  12.  Congress  shall  not  grant  personal  gifts 
involving  an  outlay  of  the  national  treasury.  13.  Congress  shall 
not  issue  legal-tender  currency  except  in  case  of  war.  14.  There 
shall  be  three  local  legislatures,  representing  the  north,  center,  and 
south  of  the  Republic,  which  shall  meet  annually  during  a  period  of 
30  days,  and  whose  acts  shall  be  communicated  to  the  National 
Executive  for  fulfilment,  who,  in  case  of  nonacceptance,  shall  submit 
them,  with  his  observations,  to  congress  in  order  that  they  may 
follow  in  that  body  the  same  procedure  as  vetoed  laws.  15.  The 
provisional  councils  are  autonomous  in  the  management  of  matters 
intrusted  to  them,  but  the  levying  of  excise  taxes  must  be  approved 
by  the  Government.  16.  There  shall  be  a  council  of  state  (cabinet) 
composed  of  six  members  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the  council  of  ministers 
and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  17.  Only  the  Government  may  grant, 
according  to  law,  pensions  and  compensations.  18.  No  one  shall 
receive  from  the  Government  more  than  one  salary  or  compensation. 
The  next  congress,  which  will  be  inaugurated  on  September  15,  will 
be  presided  over  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  shall  sit  30  days 
as  a  national  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  the  amend¬ 
ments  that  may  be  adopted  by  popular  vote. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  President,  on  the  24th  of  June,  published  the  LAW  OF  THE 
FORMATION  AND  RECRUITING  OF  THE  LAND  AND  SEA 
FORCES.  This  law  was  passed  by  congress  at  its  last  session  and 
provides  that  all  Venezuelans  are  subject  to  the  call  of  national 
defense  as  follows:  (A)  To  serve  two  years  with  the  active  forces  of 
the  army  in  times  of  peace;  in  war,  as  long  as  the  President  designates. 
(B)  To  remain  in  the  reserve  of  the  army  until  the  age  of  45. 

Congress  during  its  last  session  enacted  the  LAW  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CENSUS  published  by  the  President  on  the  27th  of 
June,  which  provides  that  the  uncompleted  census  of  1916  shall  be 
taken  on  the  1st  of  January,  1920,  and  shall  be  repeated  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1926,  and  thereafter  every  10  years. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CUBA.‘ 


Since  Cuba  began  its  political  career  as  an  independent  and  sov¬ 
ereign  nation  two  important  aims  have  constantly  received  the  at¬ 
tention  of  its  Goveniment  and  of  its  people.  These  may  be  expressed 
in  two  words— namely,  SANITATION  AND  EDUCATION.  The 
first  was  indispensable  to  its  physical  life;  the  second  to  its  political 
existence,  and  both  to  its  social  and  economic  development.  As  a 
result  of  the  work  done  in  these  two  fields  during  a  period  of  19  years, 
Cuba  gives  us  an  example  of  a  people  who  have  established  an  im¬ 
proved  system  of  education  especially  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
the  country. 

In  the  educational  field  the  first  thing  to  combat  was  illiteracy. 
From  50  to  60  per  cent  of  illiterates  in  a  population  which  has  doubled 
within  the  period  of  19  yeais  (the  present  population  of  the  island  is 
about  2,500,000),  the  percentage  has  been  reduced,  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  under  20  years  of  age,  to  10  per  cent  in  the  cities  and  to  20 
per  cent  in  the  rural  sections.  It  is  seen,  then,  that  the  efforts  of  its 
educators  are  toward  the  solution  of  questions  intimately  connected 
with  the  future  of  its  institutions  and  the  happiness  of  its  people, 
problems  which  must  be  solved  by  means  of  education.  They  are: 

1.  To  substitute  the  impulsive  reaction  of  the  people  with  habits 
of  citizenship. 

2.  To  develop  and  intensify  sentiment  of  solidarity. 

3.  To  furnish  to  each  citizen,  male  or  female,  preparation  for 
encouraging  a  life  which  is  developing  on  a  high  political,  social,  and 
economic  plane. 

These  being  the  objects  which  mark  the  route  of  the  educational 
system  of  Cuba,  let  us  pass  to  a  study  of  its  organization  and  admin¬ 
istration.  We  shall  consider,  preferably,  the  part  relating  to  primary, 
secondary,  and  normal  instruction,  inasmuch  as  in  1913  the  Pan 
.^Vmerican  Union  published  an  article  on  the  National  University  of 
Cuba. 

The  public  educational  system  of  Cuba  comprises  the  following 
divisions: 

Primary  instruction:  Rural,  urban. 

>  By  Arturo  Torres.  Prepared  from  data  furnished  by  Dr.  Ramiro  Guerra,  professor  of  education  in 
the  Normal  School  of  Ilabana,  and  information  contained  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 
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Secondary  instruction;  Academic,  vocational. 

Normal  instruction;  Kindergarten,  primary. 

Industrial  instruction;  Arts  and  crafts,  industrial  chemistry,  paint¬ 
ing  and  decorating,  bookbinding. 

University  instruction;  Philosophy  and  letters,  professions. 

Artistic  instruction;  Painting,  sculpture. 

Teaching  in  Cuba  in  its  different  divisions  is  not  distinguished  by 
the  high  grade  of  centralization  which  prevails  in  other  countries. 
Decentralization  exists,  especially  in  the  technical  branches  and  in 
all  that  concerns  the  appointment  of  teachers,  regardless  of  whether 
they  come  from  normal  or  secondary  schools,  or  from  the  university. 
All  chairs  are  filled  by  competitive  examination.  Nevertheless  the 
secretary  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts  is  the  supreme  chief 
with  power  to  regulate  and  interpret  everything  concerning  education. 

In  primary  teaching  the  six  provincial  superintendents  are  direct 
coworkers  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  and  when  presided 
over  by  him  form  the  board  of  superintendents  which  has  charge  of 
the  technical  part.  The  duties  of  the  board  of  superintendents  are 
to  prepare  the  plans  and  programs  of  study,  to  draw  up  the  study 
hour  sheets,  and  to  approve  the  textbooks,  etc.  In  each  department 
there  is  a  superintendent  of  schools  with  the  duties  of  a  delegate  of 
the  department,  who  is  considered  the  technical  and  administrative 
chief  of  the  Province.  The  provincial  inspector  of  public  instruction 
and  the  inspectors  of  the  district  work  under  his  orders.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  latter  and  of  the  school  boards  to  nominate  and  appoint 
the  teachers.  The  school  boards  are  elected  by  popular  vote;  the 
inspectors  of  the  district  by  the  provincial  inspectors;  and  these, 
in  turn,  are  chosen  by  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

To  be  a  district  inspector  it  is  necessary  to  have  been  a  teacher 
and  to  have  passed  the  National  University  courses  in  psychology, 
pedagogy,  methodology,  school  hygiene,  and  the  history  of  pedagogy. 
Only  persons  who  have  been  teachers  and  district  inspectors  and 
who  have  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pedagogy  are  eligible  to  the  posts 
of  provincial  inspectors.  Provincial  superintendents  must  be  chosen 
from  persons  who  have  shown  that  they  possess  fitness  and  adminis¬ 
trative  ability. 

In  December,  1899,  it  was  required  that  in  order  to  enter  the 
teachers’  profession  it  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  one’s  fitness 
and  preparation  by  means  of  an  examination.  This  practice  was 
retained  until  the  national  congress  enacted  the  law  of  March  16, 
1915,  establishing  normal  schools  and  abolishing  teachers’ 
examinations. 

Teachers  obtain  their  appointments  from  the  school  boards  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  district  inspectors.  The  appointments 
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made  by  these  boards  are  sent  to  the  provincial  superintendents  for 
their  approval.  The  first  appointment,  which  is  of  a  provisional 
character,  is  for  a  trial  period  of  two  years;  the  final  ratification, 
which  gives  teachers  a  permanent  status,  is  made  at  the  expiration 
of  this  term.  A  teacher  can  not  be  removed  without  a  hearing,  and 
has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts.  The  monthly  salary  scale 
is  as  follows;  At  the  time  of  appointment, $65; after  ratification, $80; 
monthly  increase  after  5  years,  $5;  monthly  increase  after  10  years, 
$10;  extra  salary  up  to  $25;  district  inspector,  traveling  expenses 
and  $200;  provincial  inspector,  traveling  expenses  and  $200;  pro¬ 
vincial  superintendent,  traveling  expenses  and  $300. 

The  school  reorganization  of  1899  made  primary  instruction  obli¬ 
gatory  and  gratis,  the  latter  term  meaning  that  it  is  not  only  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  offer  free  instruction  as  a  matter  of  right,  but 
also  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  it  to  furnish  books  and  supplies  to 
children  of  school  age. 

During  the  first  administration  of  the  present  Government — that 
is  to  say,  from  1913  to  1917 — the  department  of  public  instruction 
accomplished  a  work  worthy  of  praise.  New  courses  were  adopted, 
new  bases  established  for  the  selection  of  textbooks,  the  schools 
were  classified  in  accordance  with  the  objects  each  group  proposed 
to  attain,  and  1,004  new  schools,  with  a  capacity  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  50,000  pupils,  were  opened.  From  that  time  the  schools 
were  classified  as  kindergarten,  rural  primary,  and  urban  primary. 

The  kindergartens,  which  are  for  pupils  of  from  4  to  6  years,  are 
maintained  in  the  cities  and  in  places  where  the  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  justifies.  Teachers  of  these  schools  are  prepared  in  the  normal 
kindergarten  school,  and  courses  of  this  kind  are  now  taught  in 
other  normal  schools.  The  preparation  period  for  kindergarten 
teachers  in  two  years,  and  their  admission  to  the  normal  school 
is  by  examination. 

The  primary  rural  school  has  three  things  for  its  objects — namely, 
to  furnish  its  pupils  with  a  certain  minimum  of  knowledge,  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  citizenship,  and  to  impart  to  them  special  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  useful  for  country  life. 

It  is  here  that  the  Cuban  school  administration  finds  two  urgent 
problems  of  difficult  solution,  both  of  which  are  common  to  a  large 
part  of  Latin  America.  The  first  problem  is  the  training  of  teachers 
for  rural  instruction  so  as  to  equip  them  both  with  professional  and 
practical  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  make  them  capable 
of  appreciating  the  possibilities  of  the  sphere  in  which  they  work. 
The  second  is  to  extend  the  school  term,  for  a  large  percentage  of 
children,  to  the  termination  of  the  primary  studies. 

The  rural  school  has  five  grades.  Its  courses  comprise  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Reading  and  writing;  mother  language;  arithmetic;  studies 
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of  nature  and  agriculture;  drawing  and  manual  labor;  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  hygiene;  local  history  and  geography;  morals  and  civics; 
and  domestic  economy.  Pupils  completing  the  rural-school  course 
may  enter  the  agricultural  experiment  schools  maintained  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor. 
Each  province  has  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  the  neces¬ 
sary  land,  equipped  with  agricultural  instruments  and  prepared 
for  housing  and  boarding  pupils. 

In  1914  the  rural-school  system  was  provided  with  two  traveling 
teachers.  This  number  has  been  gradually  increased  until  in  1917 
it  was  104.  These  teachers  work  in  sparsely  populated  districts, 
their  duties  are  somewhat  limited,  and  they  earn  an  extra  salary. 
In  September  of  the  present  year  a  new  type  of  traveling  school 
will  be  in  operation.  The  equipment  will  consist  of  two  railway 
cars — one  used  as  living  quarters  for  the  teacher  and  the  other  as  a 
classroom.  Its  activities  will  be  confined  to  the  sugar  centrals. 
The  question  is  not  now  to  bring  the  child  to  the  school,  but  rather 
to  take  the  school  to  the  child.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  great 
activity  of  the  Cuban  Government  in  fighting  illiteracy. 

The  urban  primarj’  school  has  a  course  covering  a  period  of  eight 
years,  six  of  which  are  devoted  to  elementary’  instruction  and  two 
to  higher  elementary  instruction.  Tire  next  higher  grade  is  sec¬ 
ondary  or  normal  instruction.  During  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  there 
were  in  the  Republic  4,680  primary  schools  with  4,687  classes,  5,258 
teachers,  303,287  matriculates,  not  including  6,825  students  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  traveling  schools.  The  school  budget  for  the  year  men¬ 
tioned  amounted  to  $8,000,000. 

Secondary  instruction  is  given  in  the  six  provincial  institutes  and 
in  the  private  colleges  connected  therewith.  These  institutes  w’ere 
established  during  the  colonial  r^“gime.  In  1900,  under  order  267^ 
the  present  organization  became  operative  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  Dr.  Enrique  Varona,  a  celebrated  educator.  These  institu¬ 
tions  are  coeducational  and  have  a  double  purpose — namely,  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  academic  education  prepartory  to  the  continuance  of  uni¬ 
versity  studies,  and,  secondly,  to  provide  a  vocational  and  practical 
education. 

Entrance  to  the  secondary  instruction  grade  is  by  examination, 
after  passing  the  superior  primary  grade,  a  minimum  age  of  14  years 
and  payment  of  an  annual  matriculation  fee  of  $12.50  being  the 
other  requirements.  To  facilitate  the  preparation  of  pupils  who 
desire  to  enter  the  secondary  grade,  a  preparatory  course  was  pro¬ 
vided.  The  tuition  for  this  course  is  $10.  The  studies  are  of  a 
general  character  and  are  divided  into  two  groups.  The  academic 
course  of  secondary  instruction  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years, 
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at  the  end  of  which  time  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  and  science 
is  conferred  upon  students  entitled  thereto.  The  following  study 
plan  shows  eight  groups  of  studies: 

PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

Group  A. — Spanish  grammar  with  composition  and  derivation  exercises;  recitation 
of  selected  Castillian  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  with  an  explanation  of  the  same; 
elementarj’  geography  and  historj’. 

Group  B. — Plain  drawing  and  elements  of  geometry;  elementary  hygiene;  rudiments 
of  physiology,  zoolog\',  and  botany;  English  and  French. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Group  A. — Spanish  grammar;  didactic  literature;  Castillian  literature  (historical), 
three  courses. 

Groups  B  and  C. — English  and  French;  two  courses,  respectively. 

Group  D. — Universal  geography;  universal  history;  two  courses. 

Group  E. — Arithmetic;  algebra;  geometry;  trigonometry;  three  courses. 

Group  F. — Physics  (two  courses);  chemistry;  three  courses. 

Group  G. — Natural  history;  elements  of  cosmology;  introduction  to  biology;  three 
courses. 

Group  n. — Logic  and  elements  of  psj'chology;  instruction  in  civics;  introduction 
to  sociologv';  calisthenics;  two  courses. 

Secondary  instruction  in  a  society  which  aspires  to  be  democratic 
does  not  have  for  its  sole  purpose  the  serving  of  the  interests  of 
students  belonging  to  the  privileged,  social,  economic,  or  inteUectual 
classes,  but  also  the  interests  of  those  who,  having  acquired  an  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  desire  and  are  fitted  for  vocational  training  or  who 
lack  means,  economic  or  intellectual,  to  take  up  university  courses. 
With  the  object  of  serving  this  second  group  of  students,  already  very 
important  in  Spanish-American  countries,  there  has  been  established, 
annexed  to  secondary  academic  institutes,  a  system  of  secondary 
vocational  education,  and,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  place,  schools  giving  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  stenog¬ 
raphy,  surveying,  agricultiu*e,  and  navigation  are  maintained. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  secondary  instruction  enjoys  in 
technical  matters  and  in  the  selection  of  its  faculty  the  liberty  neces¬ 
sary  for  that  purpose  and  for  its  development.  The  plans  of  study 
and  the  organic  rules  and  regulations  are  prepared  by  the  faculty 
and  the  selection  of  professors  is  by  competitive  examination. 

The  establishment  of  seven  normal  schools,  two  for  the  Province  of 
Habana  and  one  for  each  of  the  other  Provinces,  caused  the  primary 
educational  system  of  Cuba  to  be  endowed  with  a  rich  reserve  of 
teachers.  Otherwbe  all  the  efforts  and  hopes  placed  in  the  free 
public  schools  would  have  been  in  vain.  National  instruction 
depends  on  the  normal  schools  and  on  the  School  of  Education  of 
the  National  University,  since  these  will  prepare  teachers  and  educa¬ 
tors.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  normal  schools  were  issued  in 
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December,  1915,  and  the  organization  of  same  was  begun  imme¬ 
diately  thereafter.  The  last  of  these  schools  to  be  opened  is  the  one  at 
Camaguey,  which  will  bo  ready  to  begin  its  courses  in  September 
next.  The  normal  course  covers  four  years.  Tuition  is  free.  Can¬ 
didates  must  be  at  least  14  j’cars  old  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  primary  studies.  The  professors  prepare  annually  their 
respective  programs,  and  the  chairs  are  awarded  by  competitive 
examination. 

Space  will  permit  only  a  slight  reference  to  bo  made  to  the  Profes¬ 
sional  School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  of  Habana,  and  to  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts.  The  first  mentioned  teaches  the  follo^ving 
branches;  Elementary  drawing,  Greek  drawing,  sculpture,  coloring, 
pictorial  anatomy,  and  perspectives.  The  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
dates  from  colonial  times.  From  1900  to  1902  it  was  reorganized 
and  furnished  with  a  budding,  which  is  now  the  most  beautiful  school 
edifice  of  the  city  of  Habana.  The  subjects  taught  are:  Preparation 
of  manual  teachers,  industrial  mechanics,  industrial  chemistry, 
carpentering  and  cabinetmaking,  painting  and  decorating,  and  book¬ 
binding.  The  State  pays  the  tuition  of  students.  Of  the  budget 
of  the  Government  of  Cuba  for  1918-19,  totaling  $54,400,000,  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  was  for  educational  purposes. 

CHILE. 

The  department  of  justice  and  public  instruction  has  agreed  to  the 
proposal  of  AN  EXCHANGE  OF  PROFESSORS  between  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile  and  the  University  of  California.  The  terms  of  the 
agreement  are  the  following:  The  University  of  California  is  to  send 
every  year  four  professors,  two  to  bo  selected  by  the  University  of 
California  and  two  to  be  selected  by  the  department  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  of  Chile;  the  department  of  public  education  of  Chile  will  select 
two  Chilean  professors  and  the  University  of  California  will  select  the 
remaining  two  of  the  four,  who  will  go  to  teach  in  the  United  States; 
these  may  be  chosen  from  the  professors  of  the  universities,  normal 
schools,  liceos,  or  from  industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  schools ; 
their  terms  of  professorship  in  the  exchange  chair  may  not  be  for  less 
than  two  years  nor  more  than  fbur;  professors  selected  shall  consider 
themselves  still  part  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  from  which  they  came, 
and  shall  draw  their  salaries  from  that  institution;  traveling  expenses 
shall  be  paid  by  the  University  sending  the  professor  abroad;  pro¬ 
fessors  shall  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  university  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  and  shall  be  given  ample  opportunity  for 
research  work;  exchange  professors  shall  be  required  to  know  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent.  The  University  of 
California  and  the  department  of  public  education  of  Chile  will  arrange 
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a  year  in  advance  what  professors  are  to  be  exchanged.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  shall  arrive  in  time  to  begin  the  school  year.  The  exchange 
will  begin  next  year  with  the  sending  of  Mr.  Chapman  to  Chile  to 
begin  his  course  for  the  school  year  of  1920. 

From  the  12th  to  the  16th  of  September  the  fii%t  CONGRESS  OF 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION  will  take  place  in  Santiago.  ThePresident 
of  the  Republic,  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  high  ofTicials  of  the 
department  of  education  will  attend  the  meeting  of  2,000  delegates 
from  educational  institutions  from  all  parts  of  the  countr}\  The 
congress  will  hold  daily  sessions  from  2  p.  m.  to  6.30  p.  m.  and  will 
be  divided  into  nine  sections.  The  hours  when  there  are  no  meetings 
will  be  devoted  to  sight-seeing  and  entertainments. 

COLOMBIA. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  STENOGRAPHY  has  been  opened  in  Medellin 
to  suppl}"  the  need  of  expert  stenographers. 

The  Argentine  Government  through  the  minister  at  Bogota  has 
offered  to  Colombia  THREE  SCHOI^VRSHIPS  IN  THE  ARGEN¬ 
TINE  MILITARY  COLLEGE.  The  offer  is  much  appreciated  by 
the  Colombian  Government  and  public. 

A  DENTAL  COLLEGE  wdth  competent  instructors,  most  of 
them  graduates  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  or  European 
univei-sities,  has  lately  opened  in  Medellin. 

The  Society  for  Civic  Improvement'  has  offered  a  REWARD  OF 
HONOR  for  the  student  who  has  distinguished  himself  most  by  his 
civic  activities. 

GUATEMALA. 

CLASSES  IN  HAT  MAKING  have  been  added  to  the  course  of 
study  in  the  Central  American  College  for  Young  Ladies,  as  many 
young  women  desire  to  take  up  this  form  of  industry’. 

Presidential  decree  of  the  7th  of  July  gives  the  organization  of  the 
CORPS  OF  PROFESSORS  of  the  Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
Pharmacy  of  the  city  of  Guatemala. 

HAITI. 

With  a  view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  SCHOOL  OF 
AGRICULTURE  OF  THOR,  the  secretary’  of  agriculture  prepared 
new  rules  governing  that  school  and  submitted  them  for  approval 
to  the  President.  These  rules,  together  with  the  letter  of  the  secretary’ 
to  the  President,  and  the  latter’s  reply,  were  published  in  the  Moni- 
teur  on  July  9. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  appointed  several  CEN¬ 
SUS  COMMISSIONS  which  will  ascertain  from  each  family  whether 
the  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  attend  school  regularly. 
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ARGENTINA. 

On  June  3  last  the  President  of  the  Republic  received  Dr.  Ricardo 
Mujia,  the  NEW  BOLIVIAN  MINISTER  near  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  MONUMENT  to  Admiral  Brown,  erected  in  Buenos  Aires  by 
order  of  the  National  Government,  was  unveiled  on  Jidy  8,  1919. 
The  monument  is  the  work  of  the  Italian  sculptor,  Alexander  Chio- 
pasco.  Admiral  Brown,  although  of  Irish  birth,  enlisted  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  at  an  early  date,  established  the  Argentine  navy,  and 
won  important  victories,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  for  his 
adopted  country  and  for  the  liberty  of  South  America. 

The  FIRST  NATIONAL  CHEMICAL  CONGRESS  was  opened 
in  Buenos  Aires  on  July  7  last,  the  minister  of  justice  and  public  in¬ 
struction  being  present.  Guillermo  Schaefer  w'as  chosen  chairman. 
Numerous  delegates  were  in  attendance. 

The  official  delivery  of  an  oil  PAINTING  OF  WASHINGTON, 
which  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  gave  the  Argentine 
army,  took  place  on  July  7  last  in  the  Military  College  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  ceremony  connected  with  the  delivery  of  this  painting 
was  a  manifestation  of  good  will  between  the  two  countries.  The 
secretary  of  war  of  the  Argentine  Government,  the  ambassador  of 
the  United  States,  his  personnel,  and  a  large  number  of  military  and 
civU  officials  of  the  Argentine  Government  were  in  attendance. 

There  is  soon  to  leave  for  Europe  a  MOVING-PICTURE  PRO¬ 
PAGANDA  commission  under  the  direction  of  Max.  Glucksmann, 
who  will  make  known  in  the  various  countries  of  that  continent,  by 
means  of  films  the  different  aspects  of  the  economic  wealth  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic.  The  film  is  4,000  meters  long  and  covers  detailed  in¬ 
formation  of  the  entire  country.  To  make  the  exhibition  of  this  film 
more  attractive,  Mr.  Glucksmann  has  interspersed  here  and  there 
interesting  information  concerning  the  social,  sportive,  and  artistic 
aspects  of  the  country. 

BOLIVIA. 

The  President  in  his  message  to  congress  on  the  8th  of  August 
states  that  THE  MAIL  AND  POSTAL  SERVICE  in  1918  shows  a 
considerable  increase  in  postal  money  orders  over  the  previous  year, 
and  that  new  offices  have  been  established  in  several  districts  to 
improve  the  service.  Six  new  lines  are  to  bo  added  to  the  TELE¬ 
GRAPH  SYSTEM,  four  of  these  lines  being  already  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Of  the  24  telegraph  offices  in  different  districts  18  are  Gov- 
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eminent  owned  and  6  are  operated  by  individuals.  A  WIRELESS 
STATIOX  AT  COBIJA  was  installed  to  put  the  northeast  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  rest  of  the  Republic  and  the  offices  in  Brazil. 
THE  WIRELESS  SERVICE  has  been  divided  into  three  zones  with 
central  stations  at  Riberalta,  Viacha,  and  Yacuiba. 

In  December,  1918,  the  country  was  divided  into  three  MILITARY 
ZONES  and  THREE  MILITARY  COMALYNDS.  The  northern 
military  zone  will  include  the  department  of  La  Paz,  the  central  zone 
will  include  the  departments  of  Oruro  and  Cochabamba,  and  the 
southern  zone  will  contain  the  departments  of  Chuquisaca  and 
Potosi.  The  departments  of  Tarija,  Santa  Cruz,  and  El  Beni,  to 
which  is  annexed  the  territory  of  the  colonies  of  the  northeast, 
will  constitute  the  throe  military  commands. 


BRAZIL. 

The  Brazilian  press  states  that  of  the  individual  firms  and  companies 
that  have  applied  to  the  Government  to  institute  AERIAL  NAVI¬ 
GATION  SERVICE  the  English  firm  of  Handley-Paige  is  the  only 
one  up  to  the  present  to  present  definite  proposals  for  travel  and 
carrier  service  between  Recife  and  Buenos  Aires,  with  stops  at  Maceio, 
Bahia,  Victoria,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Sao  Paulo,  Florianopolis, 
Porto  Alegre,  and  Montevideo.  This  line  will  use  the  large  planes  of 
type  V  with  a  capacity  of  20  to  40  passengers  and  2  tons  of  mail, 
each  plane  being  provided  with  four  350-horsepower  engines  and  a 
supply  of  gasoline  sufficient  for  a  600-mile  flight. 

The  government  of  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  has  closed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  group  of  capitalists  to  construct  a  large  HOTEL  AND 
CASINO  to  be  provided  with  all  the  means  of  amusement.  The 
hotel  will  be  at  Caldas,  20  kilometers  from  the  State  capital,  and  in 
a  region  of  hot  springs.  The  State  government  also  intends  to  build 
a  model  toA^m.  and  connect  it  with  Florianopolis  by  a  fine  automobile 
road. 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  SERVICE  has  been  established 
in  connection  with  all  the  railroads  under  the  department  of  communi¬ 
cations,  to  care  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  employees.  The 
services  to  be  performed  by  the  new  department  wall  include  medical 
and  surgical  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals  or  at  home  and  prophylaxis 
for  diseases  prevalent  in  regions  traversed  by  the  railroads. 

A  short  time  ago  in  Santos  canal  No.  6  was  opened,  forming  a  part 
of  the  SANITARY  SYSTEM  of  that  port.  The  canal  is  1,652  meters 
long,  built  of  reinforced  concrete  at  a  cost  of  430  contos  (conto  = 
about  $275  U.  S.  gold). 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  president  and  high  authorities  of  the 
State,  about  the  middle  of  Jidy  work  was  begun  in  Sao  Paulo  on  the 
construction  of  the  AVENIDA  INDEPENDENCIA  which  will  run 
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from  Vargem  do  Carmo  to  the  Moniimento  do  Ypiranga,  where  the 
State  Museum  is.  The  avenue  will  be  2^  kilometers  long  and  45 
meters  wide. 

By  executive  decree  of  June  25,  a  BRAZILIAN  CONSULATE  was 
created  at  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  England. 

CHILE. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  reorganized  his  cabinet  as 
follows ;  Minister  of  the  interior,  Sefior  Luis  Serrano  Arrieta ;  minister  of 
foreign  relations,  Sefior  Luis  Barros  Borgofio;  minister  of  the  treasury, 
Sefior  Julio  Phillipi ;  minister  of  justice,  Sefior  Pablo  Ramirez;  min¬ 
ister  of  industry,  Sefior  Manuel  J.  O’Ryan;  minister  of  war  and  navy, 
Sefior  Enrique  Bermudez. 

The  President  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  expend  the  sum 
of  300,000  pesos  in  combating  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  all  over  the 
Republic. 

Sefior  Don  Jose  Luis  Coo  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  post  of 
CONSUL  OF  CHILE  IN  THE  NEW  CONSUL.VTE  OF  LOS  ANGE¬ 
LES.  Sefior  Don  Francisco  Echevarria  has  been  designated  as 
Chilean  consul  to  Panama. 

The  department  of  industry  has  founded  a  RAILROAD  HOS¬ 
PITAL  in  the  government  building  in  the  Alameda  station  for  per¬ 
sons  suffering  from  railroad  accidents  and  for  employees  who  be¬ 
come  ill  in  the  railroad  service.  A  RAILROAD  HEALTH  SERVICE 
has  also  been  inaugurated.  Hospital  cars  have  been  added  to  certain 
passenger  trains  to  carry  the  sick.  This  service  was  commenced  on 
the  first  section  of  the  main  line  and  on  the  railroad  from  Arica  to 
La  Paz. 

COLOMBIA. 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  took  place  in 
Bucaramanga  on  the  5th  of  July  and  lasted  until  the  7th.  It  was 
organized  by  the  Society  of  Civic  Improvement. 

The  departmental  assembly  of  Caldas  passed  an  ordinance  approv¬ 
ing  the  census  taken  in  accordance  with  law  67  of  1918.  According 
to  this  census  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CALDAS  is  428,137  inhabitants,  of  whom  216,041  are  males  and 
212,096  are  females. 

According  to  the  census  taken  in  accordance  with  law  67  of  1918, 
the  POPULATION  OF  ANTIOQUIA  is  817,554  inhabitants  which 
represents  an  annual  increase  of  206  per  thousand  since  the  census 
of  1912. 

Last  July  an  aviator  from  the  United  States  MADE  AN  EX¬ 
HIBITION  FLIGHT  over  the  city  of  Barranquilla,  and  several 
flights  from  this  port  to  other  points  in  the  Department  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  awoke  such  enthusiasm  that  an  AERO  CLUB  HAS 
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BEEN  FORMED  to  establish  a  flying  field  and  buy  aeroplanes. 
Barranquilla  will  be  the  first  Colombian  city  to  owm  an  aeroplane, 
and  will  began  this  important  serv'ice  for  the  benefit  of  commerce 
and  the  military  needs  of  the  country. 

In  Nechi,  between  the  Departments  of  Bolivar  and  Antioquia, 
VALUABLE  INDIAN  RELICS  have  been  discovered,  some  of  them 
being  gold  and  of  great  value. 

The  last  census  of  the  Department  of  Naranjo  gave  a  total  of 
362,934  inhabitants,  showmg  that  since  1912  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  70,400. 

The  Coimcil  of  Ministers  has  just  approved  terms  of  a  contract 
for  the  INSTALLATION  OF  A  RADIO  STATION  IN  PUERTO 
VELILLO  or  some  other  suitable  point  along  the  coast,  the  station 
to  be  of  sufficient  power  to  maintain  communication  day  or  night 
with  the  international  station  to  be  installed  in  Bogota  by  the  Mar¬ 
coni  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  This  company  is  also  to  install  a 
station  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  of  San  Andr6s  and 
Providencia. 

The  city  government  of  Cartagena  has  approved  the  contract  for  the 
installation  of  a  modem  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  in  the  city. 

In  July  DIRECT  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  was  established  be¬ 
tween  Bogota  and  the  port  of  La  Dorada. 

CUBA. 

A  Habana  daily  paper  says  that  within  a  short  time  Habana  may 
count  on  TWO  NEW  RACE  TRACKS — one  for  horses  and  one  for 
automobiles. 

The  summer  of  1920  will  see  the  opening  of  MARIANAO  BEACH, 
a  summer  resort  to  be  constructed  by  the  Compaiiia  Urbanizadora 
del  Parque  y  Playa  de  Marianao.  This  company  has  contracted 
with  the  Compania  de  Construcciones  y  Urbanizacidn  to  build  1 1 
chalets  there. 

The  ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  TOURING  IN  CUBA  has 
lately  been  formed  with  the  object  of  encouraging  travel  to  Cuba, 
prolonging  the  season,  developing  the  railroad  and  steamship  lines, 
constructing  a  highway  tlu*ough  the  island  from  Pinar  del  Rio  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  establishing  hotels,  and  encouraging  the  small 
industries  and  manual  arts.  This  society  has  as  members  a  group 
of  prominent  business  men  who  are  interested  in  all  its  aims. 

Presidential  decree  No.  879  of  the  29th  of  Juno  REORGANIZES 
THE  SANITARY  AND  VETERINARY  SERVICES  and  the 
engineer,  signal,  artillery,  and  aviation  corps. 

Dr.  Carlos  Edied  has  been  appointed  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  OF 
THE  CENSUS  of  the  Republic. 

The  department  of  government  has  commissioned  Col.  Charles 
Hem&ndez,  director  general  of  communications  of  the  Republic, 
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to  go  to  the  United  States  to  study  the  means  of  perfectmg  a  MAIL 
AND  PAKCEL  POST  AIR  SERVICE  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States. 

The  President  has  signed  the  bill  of  congress  to  CONSTRUCT  AN 
AUDITORIUM  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Cuban  musicians.  The 
building  will  contain,  beside  salons  and  rooms  for  social  uses,  a  hall 
with  proper  acoustics  for  musical  entertamments  and  concerts. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

According  to  ofTicial  figures  given  to  the  Dominican  press  by  the 
director  general  of  statistics  on  the  \TT.t\Xi  STATISTICS  of  the 
Republic  in  1918,  in  that  year  there  were  41,072  births  (21,136  boys 
ami  19,936  girls)  and  10,071  deaths  (5,276  males  and  4,795  females), 
making  a  total  increase  of  31,001  in  the  population.  Marriages 
recorded  during  the  year  numbered  3,737.  The  provinces  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  births  were  recorded  in  1918  were  Santo 
Domingo,  6,165;  La  Vega,  5,560;  Azua  5,206.  The  provinces  with 
greatest  mortality  were  Santo  Domingo,  1,617;  Seybo,  1,384;  San¬ 
tiago,  1,162;  La  Vega,  1,049;  and  Pacificador  1,040. 

The  number  of  IMMIGRANTS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  IN  1918 
were  4,988,  showing  a  falling  off  in  immigration  in  comparison  to 
previous  years,  with  the  exception  of  1914,  when  there  was  less.  In 
1918,  4,005  males,  and  983  females  entered  the  country,  o’f  whom 
1,425  were  married  and  3,563  single;  2,157  white  and  2,831  of  other 
races;  4,606  could  read  and  382  were  illiterate;  4,616  were  foreigners 
and  372  were  Dominicans.  The  difference  between  the  number  of 
entries  and  departures  shows  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  population  of 
2,706  persons. 

ECUADOR. 

The  executive  power  has  approved  a  contract  made  between  the 
governor  of  the  ProVince  of  Azuay  and  Dr.  Remigio  Romero  Leon, 
under  which  the  latter  agrees  to  write  a  general  HISTORY  OF  THE 
PROVINCE. 

The  ASSOCIATION  OF  EMPLOYEES  of  Quito,  which  was 
recently  organized,  has  more  than  500  active  members. 

Under  the  presidency  and  wdth  the  assistance  of  the  minister  of 
Colombia  in  Ecuador,  the  COLOMBIAN  BENEFICENT  SOCIETY 
was  organized  in  the  national  capital.  This  society  is  similar  to  the 
one  founded  some  time  ago  in  Guayaquil,  the  president  of  which  is 
the  consul  of  Colombia  in  that  port. 

About  the  middle  of  June  of  the  present  year  construction  work 
on  the  large  building  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  NORMAL  IN¬ 
STITUTE,  “Juan  Montalvo,”  in  the  city  of  Quito,  was  begun.  The 
inaugural  ceremony  was  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 
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According  to  data  published  by  a  Chilean  stock  review,  Ecuador 
has  at  the  present  time  four  HIPPODROMES,  namely,  two  in 
Quito,  one  in  Riobamba,  and  one  in  Guayaquil. 

GUATEMALA. 

The  Guatemalan  press  announces  the  appearance  in  the  capital  of 
the  second  volume  of  CENTRAL  AMERICA’S  HISTORY,  the  .work 
of  the  well-known  Guatemalan  MTiter  and  jurist,  Senor  Licenciado 
Antonio.  The  new  volume  contains  28  chapters,  embracing  all  the 
colonial  period  of  Guatemala  up  to  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Central  America. 

The  Guatemalan  physician.  Dr.  .(Vlberto  Madrid,  has  wTitten  a 
TREATISE  ON  YELLOW  FEVER  which  will  be  published  in 
pampldet  form  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  the  United  States. 

In  Tontonicapan  a  public  subscription  has  been  started  to  collect 
funds  to  erect  a  STATUE  TO  DR.  LORENZO  MONTOFAR,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Guatemalan  statesman,  in  the  Plaza  which  bears  his 
name. 

By  presidential  decree  of  June  28,  the  29th  and  30th  of  June  and 
the  1st  of  July  were  declared  national  holidays  in  honor  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Versailles. 

On  June  27  THE  NEW  MINISTER  FROM  SALVADOR  TO 
GUATEMA.LA  was  formally  received  by  the  President. 

RECONSTRUCTION  STAMPS  of  12J  centavos  and  25  centavos, 
provided  for  by  presidential  decree  of  April  12,  have  been  put  in  cir¬ 
culation  as  an  additional  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
postal  and  telegraph  services. 

Senor  don  Ricardo  Gomez  Carrillo  has  been  appointed  CONSUL 
GENERAL  OF  GUATEMALA  to  Barcelona,  Spain. 

HAITI. 

According  to  press  information  there  is  now  an  AIRPLuVNE 
STATION  in  Gonaives.  Similar  stations  will  be  established  in  the 
near  future  in  St.  Michel  and  Mirebalais. 

Col.  Wise  has  been  appointed  commanding  officer  of  the  HAITIAN 
GENDARMERIE  to  succeed  Gen.  Alex  S.  Williams,  who  has 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  Council  of  State  has  passed  a  bill  recognizing  as  the  HAITIAN 
NATIONAL  HYMN,  “La  Dessalinienne,”  a  patriotic  song  which 
enjoys  great  popularity  throughout  the  country.  “La  Dessalin¬ 
ienne”  was  sung  for  the  first  time  in  1904  during  the  celebration  of 
the  centenary'  of  the  declaration  of  independence. 

MEXICO. 

Early  in  August,  1919,  an  EXPOSITION  OF  FLOWERS,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  was  held  in  Coyoacan,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  dejiartment  of  agriculture. 
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Newspaper  reports  state  that  an  OFFICER  OF  THE  COLOM¬ 
BIAN  ARMY  has  been  detailed  to  the  city  of  Mexico  to  study  the 
Mexican  military’  system,  and  particularly  the  aviation  branch  of 
the  service.  The  object  is  to  establish  an  exchange  of  military  stu¬ 
dents  between  Mexico  and  the  South  American  countries. 

The  director  of  the  national  railways  has  arranged  to  send 
THROUGH  CARS,  via  Laredo,  from  stations  in  Mexico  to  points  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  a  journey  can  be  made  in 
Pullman  cars  from  St.  Louis  to  Mexico  City  without  change. 

A  number  of  ladies  of  the  federal  capital  and  of  the  different  states 
of  the  Republic  have  requested  the  President  to  grant  permission  to 
bring  the  remains  of  GENERAL  PORFIRIO  DL\.Z  from  Paris  to 
Mexico  for  interment. 

About  the  middle  of  August  last  the  fine  building  of  the  SU¬ 
PREME  COURT,  situated  on  Avenida  Juarez  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
was  occupied  as  the  permanent  quarters  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

The  committee  from  the  bureau  of  anthropologj*  appointed  to 
prepare  a  monograph  concerning  San  Jaun  Teotihuacan,  covering 
important  investigations  of  the  races  which  probably  occupied  that 
region,  has  been  very  successful  in  its  excavation  work,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  found  two  large  GRANITE  HEADS  OF  QUET2LYLCOATL 
in  the  great  mound  known  as  the  “ciudadela,”  or  citadel.  These 
are  the  first  monoliths  of  historic  value  to  be  found  in  that  place. 
The  heads,  which  are  decorated  with  feathers,  are  a  meter  long  by 
65  centimeters  wide,  and  lend  color  to  the  supposition  that  they 
come  from  some  temple  of  the  Nahoa  race,  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity.  Various  hyeroglyphic  inscrip¬ 
tions  were  also  encountered.  These  will  be  studied  in  detail. 

NICARAGUA. 

The  municipality  of  Managua  has  decided  to  install  an  INCIN¬ 
ERATOR  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  in  order  to  improve  the 
hygienic  conditions  of  the  city. 

A  new  ANTIHYDROPHOBIA  INSTITUTE  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  MANAGUA.  Mention  was  made  in  a  previous  number 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  proposal  to  found  the  institution  which  is  now 
in  operation  with  aU  the  benefits  of  a  modern  laboratory  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  institute  is  a  branch  of  the  Hospital  of  Managua,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Beneficence. 

PANAMIA. 

By  contract  made  with  the  Treasury  Department  the  International 
Banking  Corporation  of  the  United  States  has  promised  to  sell  in 
its  main  office  in  Panama  city  and  also  in  aU  its  branch  offices  DOCU¬ 
MENTARY  AND  OTHER  REVENUE  STAMPS  which  all  articles 
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of  national  manufacture  or  foreign  production  must  bear,  the  taxable 
articles  being  native  and  foreign  liquors,  cigars,  cigarettes,  perfumes, 
and  cards,  and  foreign  beer. 

According  to  presidential  decree  the  profits  of  the  lottery  drawings 
in  Bocas  del  Toro  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  CILVRITY  HOSPITAL  of  that  city. 

The  President  has  approved  a  decision  of  the  general  management 
of  the  mails  and  telegraph  lines,  effective  on  July  9  last,  to  divide 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  into  six  sections  to  IMPROVE  THE 
TELEGRAPH  SERVICE,  and  designating  the  central  telegraph 
and  telephone  offices  of  each  section. 

The  Official  Gazette  of  the  22d  of  July  publishes  a  REPORT 
CONCERNING  SITUATION  IN  THE  PROVINCES  of  Cheriquf, 
Veraguas,  Herrera,  Los  Santos,  and  Cocl6,  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  President  with  recommendations  in  regard  thereto. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  Paraguayan  consul  general  in  Vienna,  Austria,  Sefior  Leo 
Hirsch,  recently  gave  a  lecture  before  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  of  Vienna.  According  to  the  account,  various  con¬ 
suls  from  South  American  countries  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
society  attended  the  lecture,  which  had  for  its  subject  the  rich  op¬ 
portunities  for  development  offered  by  Paraguay  in  industrial,  natu¬ 
ral  resources,  and  business  lines. 

The  minister  of  the  treasury,  on  June  21,  issued  a  decree  depositing 
150,000  pesos  to  the  special  account  opened  with  the  general  ac¬ 
counting  bureau  as  “Accounts  of  the  occupation  of  the  German 
ships.” 

The  Central  Railroad  Co.,  at  the  request  of  the  minister  of  industry, 
has  decided  to  reduce  the  second-class  railway  fares  75  per  cent  for 
the  benefit  of  laborers  going  to  the  interior  to  work.  Tickets  of 
this  kind  will  be  procured  from  the  department  of  labor. 

The  minister  of  industry  will  appoint  a  commission  to  consult 
with  the  national  council  of  administration  on  the  subject  of  the 
HIGH  COST  OF  WHEAT  and  bread. 

PERU. 

The  President  during  the  last  of  June  authorized  the  building  of 
an  INTERNATION^Hj  BRIDGE  over  the  Macarfi,  River  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  trade  between  Peru  and  Ecuador.  As  the 
southern  provinces  of  Ecuador  now  export  to  Peru  merchandise 
and  products  worth  1,000,000  soles  (sole  equals  $0,486)  and  Ecuador’s 
importations  amount  to  500,000  soles,  the  bridge  will  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  in  the  development  of  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 
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A  company  with  a  large  capital  has  been  formed  in  Lima  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  LONG-DISTANCE  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  throughout  the 
country.  To  begin  the  service  as  early  as  possible  the  company  has 
decided  to  commence  the  construction  of  the  lines  from  several  dif¬ 
ferent  points  in  the  Republic  at  the  same  time.  When  these  trunk 
lines  are  completed  other  lines  will  be  extended  to  the  north  to  Piura 
andCajamarca;  to  thesouth  to  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  and  Puno;  and  to  the 
interior  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Jauja,  and  Huancayo,  thus  crossing  almost 
all  of  the  Republic.  The  new  company  will  connect  with  all  the  other 
telephone  lines  now  operating  in  the  country,  enabling  its  subscribers 
to  communicate  with  persons  on  the  old  telephone  lines.  The  work 
of  installing  the  new  system  will  be  under  the  direction  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  engineer,  an  expert  in  the  telephone  installation. 

The  inaugural  session  of  the  charitable  organization  known  as  the 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  CHILDHOOD  was  held 
the  last  of  June  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  municipality  of  Lima. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  ninety-eighth  ANNIVERSARY  of  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  was  celebrated  extensively  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  and  the  larger  towns  throughout  the  country. 

The  1st  of  August  A  FRENCH  MILITARY  MISSION  engaged 
by  the  Peruvian  Government  to  instruct  the  army  arrived  at  Lima. 

SALVADOR. 

The  National  Assembly  on  July  4  declared  the  28th  of  June  a 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  in  honor  of  the  world  peace. 

The  4th  of  July  was  the  ninety-fifth  anniversary  of  the  drawing  up 
of  the  FIRST  CONSTITUTION  OF  EL  SALVADOR,  passed  by 
the  national  congress  of  July  4,  1824,  when  the  supreme  chief  of  state 
was  Don  Juan  Manuel  Rodriguez.  The  constitution  divided  the 
state  of  El  Salvador  into  four  departments — San  Salvador,  San 
Vicente,  Sonsonate,  and  San  Miguel. 

URUGUAY. 

The  national  congress  passed  a  law  making  the  16th  of  June  a 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY,  as  it  was  the  birthday  of  Gen.  Jos6  Artigas, 
founder  of  the  Uruguayan  Nation. 

The  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Co.  has  obtained 
from  the  Uruguayan  Government  a  concession  to  bring  into  the  city 
of  Montevideo  CABLE  TELEGRAPH  LINES  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  from  Santos,  or  from  either  one  of  those  cities.  This  company 
had  previously  obtained  a  concession  to  construct  the  line  between 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Senor  Pedro  Manini  Rios  has  been  appointed  SEX^RETARY  OF 
STATE  in  the  department  of  the  interior. 

The  Rural  Federation  of  Uruguay  has  decided  to  erect  a  STATUE 
TO  THE  URUGUAYAN  COWBOY  as  a  national  figme  represen- 
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tative  of  the  spirit  of  Uruguayan  independence.  To  this  end  there 
will  be  a  nation-wide  contest  of  authors  to  give  a  historical  and 
psychological  study  of  the  cowhoj'  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  and 
oasis  for  the  artists  who  will  compete  in  the  contest  for  the  statue. 

As  veterinary  science  has  made  great  strides  in  the  country  and  is 
now  recognized  as  an  important  feature  of  the  growing  stock  busi¬ 
ness,  steps  have  been  taken  to  hold  a  PAN-^VMERICAN  VET¬ 
ERINARY  CONGRESS  in  the  Veterinary  School  in  Montevideo. 
The  congress  will  be  attended  by  veterinarians  from  all  the  countries 
who  will  take  up  the  question  of  animal  diseases  generall}’  prevalent. 

VENEZUELA. 

THE  NEW  MINISTER  FROM  MEXICO,  Seiior  don  Gereian 
Ugarte,  was  officially  received  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on 
Jiily  22. 

A  presidential  decree  of  July  22  created  the  new  office  of  INSPEC¬ 
TOR  OF  CONSUUVTES  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  and 
Seftor  don  C^sar  Zumeta  was  appointed  to  fill  the  post. 

According  to  newspaper  notices,  a  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION 
for  apiculture,  stock  raising,  industry,  and  the  fine  arts  will  be  held 
from  December  19  to  the  8th  of  February,  1920,  in  Caracas. 

By  order  of  the  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  30th 
of  Julv  Dr.  Pedro  Cesar  Dominici  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinarv 
and  MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  from  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela  to  Great  Britain. 

On  the  5th  of  Julv  an  EXHIBITION  OF  WOMEN’S  WORK  was 
held  in  the  Union  Olub  of  Barquisimeto.  The  exhibition  was  well 
attended  and  many  valuable  prizes  were  contributed  by  people  of 
the  neighborhood. 

From  the  26th  to  the  2Sth  of  Januarv,  1920,  in  accordance  with  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  President,  the  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
MARSILVLL  Jl’AN  CRISOSTOMO  FAIX’ON  will  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  State  of  Falcon. 

IN  HONOR  OF  GENERAL  FRANCISCO  DE  MIRANDA 
forerunner  of  Venezuelan  independence,  the  President  has  ordered 
that  the  painting,  “Miranda  at  Caracas,”  the  work  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  artist,  ^Vrturo  Michelena,  be  hung  in  the  reception  salon  of 
the  ministry  of  foreign  relations. 

The  24tn  of  July,  birthday  of  the  liberator  Sim6n  Bolivar,  was 
celebrated  in  Caracas  by  the  inauguration  of  several  public  works 
carried  to  completion  by  the  administration  in  the  city.  They  were 
THE  AQUEDUCT;  the  new  building  of  the  INSPECTOR  GEN¬ 
ERAL’S  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY;  a  swimming  pool  in 
the  federal  school,  “Zamora”;  and  THE  ISQUVTION  HOSPITAL. 
The  first  mentioned  consists  of  the  canalization  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Macaro,  the  construction  of  the  Cotiza  aqueduct,  and  the  redistri¬ 
bution  of  water  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  The  now  home  of 
the  inspector  general’s  department  is  a  fine  building  of  two  stories, 
located  at  the  northeast  side  of  Mirallores  corner.  It  cost  561,060 
bolivares  (bolivar  equals  $0,193).  The  isolation  hospital  was  built 
by  the  department  of  public  works  in  accordance  with  presidential 
decree  of  January  24  and  according  to  the  specifications  of  the 
health  department.  It  is  situated  on  ground  adjacent  to  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Rinc6n  del  Valle  and  consists  of  two  parts — one  for  the  admin- 
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istration  and  quarters  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  general  service, 
the  other  for  the  hospital  proper,  where  patients  with  infectious 
diseases  will  be  sent. 

A  VENEZUELAN  CONSUL.VTE  GENERAL  IN  CUBA  has 
been  created  and  Senor  don  Rafael  Angel  Arrfiiz  appointed  to  fill 
the  post. 
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ARGENTINA. 

.Vnales  de  la  Facultad  de  Dereoho  y  Ciencias  Sooiales.  Dirigidos  por  Juan  Agustfn 
Garcia.  Tomo  1,  segunda  aerie,  afio  1911.  Tomoa  1-3,  tercera  aerie,  anoe  1916  y 
1917.  Buenoa  Airea,  1911-1917.  4  v.  8°. 

Banco  de  la  Nacidn  Argentina  (Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation).  Annual  report  and 
balance  aheet  for  1918.  Buenoa  Airea,  Tallerea  Grdficoa  de  la  “Companfa  General 
de  Fdaforoa,”  1919.  29  p.  8®. 

Bibliograffa.  [For]  Santiago  E.  Barabino.  Buenoa  Airea,  Imprenta  y  Caea  Editora 
“Coni,”  1919.  32  p.  8°. 

Coleccidn  completa  de  leyea  nacionalea  aancionadaa  por  el  Honorable  Congreao  durante 
1852  a  1917.  Recopiladas  y  coordinadaa  por  Auguato  da  Rocha.  Tomo  1-19, 
1852  a  1917.  Buenoa  Airea,  Libreria  “La  Facultad,”  de  Juan  Rolddn,  1918.  4°. 
24  vole. 

Comercio  intemacional  argentine.  Sua  principalea  cifraa  preparadaa  por  la  aeccion 
comercio.  Noa.  9  y  10.  Direccion  General  de  Comercio  e  Induatria.  Buenoa 
Airea,  Tallerea  Grificoa  del  Miniaterio  de  Agricultura  de  la  Nacidn,  1919.  138 
p.  4®. 

Ferro-Carrilea  del  Eatado.  Su  acceao  a  la  Capital  Federal.  Red  meaopotdmica. 
Conferencia  pronunciada  en  el  Centro  Nacional  de  Ingenieroa  el  20  de  aeptiembre 
de  1918.  [Por]  Juan  A.  Briano.  Buenoa  Airea,  Tallerea  grdficoadela  guia  “Ex- 
preao,”  1918.  map.  29  p.  8®. 

Inveati^cionea  hidrogeoldgicaa  en  Puerto  Deaeado  y  aua  alrededorea  (Territorio 
nacional  de  Santa  Cruz]  con  motivo  de  la  proviaidn  de  agua  al  citado  pueblo. 
Por  el  Doctor  Ricardo  Wichmann.  Boletfn  No.  20.  Serie  B  (Geologfa).  Contribu- 
cion  al  eatudio  de  la  petrografia  del  territorio  nacional  de  Minionea.  Por  el  Doc¬ 
tor  Juan  Hauaen.  Boletfn  No.  21,  Serie  B  (Geologfa).  Direcicn  General  de 
Minae,  Geolo^a  e  Hidrologfa.  Buenoa  Airea,  Tallerea  Grdficoa  del  Miniaterio  de 
Agricultura  de  la  Nacic'm,  1919.  4®.  2  pampa. 

I.ineaa  generalea  de  la  eatratigraffa  del  neocomiano  en  la  Cordillera  Argentina.  Por 
Anaelmo  Windhauaen.  Buenoa  Airea,  Imprenta  y  Caaa  Editora  “Coni,”  1918. 
34  p.  8°. 

Memona  correapondiente  al  aho  1918.  Taller  de  impreaionea  oficialea.  [La  Plata]. 
illuB.  15  p.  8®. 

Memoria  de  la  direccidn  general  de  minaa,  geologfa  e  hidrologfa  corremondiente  al 
afio  1916.  Tomo  XIII,  No.  5.  Bnenoa  Airea,  Tallerea  Grdficoa  del  Miniaterio  de 
Agricultura  de  la  Nacicn,  1919.  diagra.  mapa.  120  p.  4°. 

Modificacidn  de  laa  Ifneaa  del  Ferrocarril  Central  Argentine  en  la  ciudad  de  Buenoa 
Airea.  Por  el  Ing.  Juan  A.  Briano.  Buenoa  Airea,  1915.  mapa.  27  p.  8°. 

La  nacionalidad  v  la  obra  de  Ameghino.  Segunda  edicidn.  Buenoa  Airea,  Imprenta 
de  “El  Pueblo,”  1917.  35  p.  8®. 

Proyccto  de  ubicacidn  del  mercado  «*neral  de  ganado  con  acceao  de  laa  trea  troohae  de 
ferro-carrilea.  Vinculacidn  de  Toa  ferro-carrileadelaurde  la  RepOblicaconloedel 
norte.  [Por]  Juan  A.  Briano.  Buenoa  Airea,  1917.  map.  40  p.  8®. 

Raagoa  de  la  historia  geoldgica  de  la  planicie  coatanera  en  la  Patagonia  eeptentrional. 
Por  .\naelmo  Windhauaen.  Buenoa  Airea,  Imprenta  y  Caaa  Editora  “Coni,” 
1918.  48  p.  8®. 

Regiatro  nacional  de  la  Repdblica  Ar^ntina.  Afio  1908.  (Primer  trimeetre.) 
Enero,  febrero  y  marzo.  Buenoa  Airea,  Tallerea  Gr&ficoa  de  la  Penitenciaria 
Nacional,  1918.  512  p.  4®. 
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BRAZIL. 

Dadoe  meteorologicoe  de  1915.  Instituto  aatronomico  e  meteorolopco  da  Escola  de 
Engenharia  de  Porto  Alegre.  Secgfio  de  meteorologia.  Officinas  Graphicas  do 
Instituto  de  Electro-Technica  da  Escola  de  Engenharia  de  Porto  Alegre,  1917. 
maps.  77  p.  4®. 

Fauna  do  Brasil.  Atlas  com  38  estampas  representando  603  especies  de  animaes 
brasileiros,  2  cartas  zoogeographicas  coloridas,  tabellas.  indices,  etc.,  e  acom- 
panhado  de  um  livro  de  texto  explicative  porRodolpho  Von  Ihering.  S.  Paulo, 
T^balho  lithographico  da  Companhia  Lithographica  Hartmann-Reichenbach, 
1917.  pamp.  illus.  4°. 

Fauna  do  Brasil.  Texto  explicative  do  atlas  da  fauna  do  Brasil.  [Pelo]  Rodolpho 
Von  Ihering.  SSo  Paulo,  Sec^ao  de  Obras  d’  “O  Estado,”  1917.  xv,  125  p.  8°. 

Legal  requirements  for  operations  of  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  in  Brazil. 
By  Richard  P.  Momsen.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Printed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Brazil,  1919.  18  p.  8°. 

Os  inimigos  dos  noesoe  livros.  Dadoe  preliminares  a  um  proceseo  de  deetruicao  dos 
inscctoe  que  atacam  os  livros  em  S.  Paulo.  Pelo  Dr.  Diogo  de  Faria.  S.  Paulo, 
Tj-p.  Olegario  Ribeiro,  Lobato  &  Cfa.,  Ltda.,  1919.  37  (2)  p.  8°. 

CHILE. 

Anuario  estadfstico  de  la  Republica  de  Chile.  Beneficencia,  Medicina  4  Higiene, 
Comercio  Interior,  Instruccidn,  Polftica  y  Administracion,  Aiio  1917.  Oficina 
Central  de  Eetadfstica.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imp.  y  Lit.  Universe,  1919. 
4°.  3  vols.  1  pamp. 

Diario  de  un  tipdgrafo  Yanqui  en  Chile  v  Peru  durante  la  guerra  de  la  Independencia. 
[Por]  SamuelJohnston.  Madrid,  I^ditorial  America.  1919.  228  p.  8. 

La  eoberanfa  definitiva  de  Tacna  y  Arica  a  la  luz  de  la  historia  de  la  guerra  del 
Pacffico.  Extracto  del  libro  de  D.  Gonzalo  Bulnes.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Im- 
prenta  Universitaria,  1919.  68  p.  8°. 

Statutes  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce.  [Valparaiso],  no  date.  10  (1) 

p.  8°. 

COLOMBIA. 

Mensaje  del  Presidente  de  la  Repdblica  de  Colombia  al  Congreso  Nacional  en  las 
sesiones  de  1919.  Bogotd.  Imprenta  Nacional,  1919.  75  p.  8°. 

CUBA. 

Cubans  of  to-day.  Edited  by  William  Belmont  Parker.  New  York  and  London, 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1919.  front,  ports.,  xvii,  684  p.  8®. 

De  la  colonia  a  la  repdblica.  Seleccidn  de  trabajos  politicos,  ordenada  por  su  autor. 
[Por]  Enrique  JW  Varona.  La  Habana,  Sociedad  Editorial  Cuba  Contem- 
por&nea,  1919.  278  p.  8®. 

Informe  de  1917-1918  de  la  estacion  experimental  agrondmica  por  su  director  Prof. 
Dr.  Mario  Calvino.  Habana,  Imp.  Ldpez,  Prado  y  Fernandez,  S.  en  C.,  1919. 
515  p.  4®. 

Joe4  de  la  Luz  y  los  Catdlicos  Espaholes.  La  Habana,  Sociedad  Editorial  Cuba 
Contempordnea,  1919.  59  p.  8®. 

Memoria  de  los  trabajos  realizados  durante  las  cuatro  legislaturas  y  sesidn  extraor- 
dinaria  del  primer  perfodo  congresional  1902-1904.  Precedida  de  una  mencidn 
documentada  sobre  los  hechos  histdricos  que  dieron,  como  resultado  definitive, 
la  independencia  de  Cuba  y  su  establecimiento  en  repfiblica.  Habana,  Imprenta 
y  Papelerfa  de  Rambla,  Bouza  y  Cia.,  1919.  xxix,  1142  p.  4®. 

DOlilNICAN  REPUBLIC. 

La  ocupacidn  de  la  Republica  Dominicana  por  los  Estados  Unidos  y  el  derecho  de 
las  pequefias  nacionalidades  de  America.  Discurso  pronunciado  el  dfa  28  de 
enero  ael  aiio  1919,  en  la  Sociedad  Cubana  de  DereAo  Intemacional.  Por  el 
Dr.  Emilio  Roig  de  Leuchsenring.  Habana,  Imprenta  “El  Siglo  XX,’’  1919. 
71  p.  8®. 

ECUADOR. 

Almanaque  de  La  Ilustracidn  para  el  aiio  1919.  Guayaquil,  1919.  illus.  4®.  1  vol. 

Cerebro  y  Corazdn.  [Por]  Miguel  Angel  Femindez  Cdrdov’a.  Guayaquil,  Imprenta 
Mercantil  de  Monteverde  y  Velarde,  1919.  500,  x  p.  8®. 
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HONDURAS. 

Loe  tros  Sorianos.  ( Algunos  articulos  del  Doctor  Julian  L6pez  Pineda.)  Tegucigalpa, 
Tipo-Lit.  y  Fotograbado  Nacionales,  1919.  ports.  32  p.  4°. 

MEXICO. 

Informe  del  C.  General  Plutarco  Elias  Calles,  Gobernador  Constitucional  del  estado 
de  Sonora,  ante  la  XXIV  H.  Legislatura  del  mismo,  acerca  de  sus  gestiones  durante 
el  perfodo  comprendido  entre  el  1°  de  Abril  al  16  de  Septiembre  de  1918.  Her- 
mosillo.  Imp.  del  Gobierno  del  Estado,  1918.  36  p.  8°. 

Plan  general  de  e.studios  de  la  escuela  de  medicina  y  farmacia  del  estado  de  Yucatdn. 
Merida  de  Yucatdn,  Talleres  de  Imprenta  “Pluma  y  Lapiz,”  1918.  28  (1) 

p.  8°. 

Programa  detallado  de  la  enseilanza  primaria  superior  y  de  la  preparatoria  del  insti- 
tuto  literario  del  estado,  aprobado  por  el  II.  Consejo  de  Instniccion  Publics. 
Merida  de  Yucatdn,  Imprenta  de  la  Escuela  Correccional  de  Artes  y  Oficios, 
1910.  102  p.  8°. 

NICARAGUA. 

A  la  venerada  memoria  del  Dr.  Don  Adan  Cdrdenas,  su  esposa  e  hijos.  Managua, 
1918.  240  p.  8°.  front,  port. 


PERU. 

Estudios  economicos.  [Por]  Ricardo  Tizon  i  Bueno.  Lima,  1919.  124  p.  8°. 

Lima-La  Paz-Buenos  Aires.  Coleccion  de  articulos  publicados  en  los  diarios  de  Lima, 
en  1917,  por  el  ingeniero  Ricardo  Tizon  i  Bueno.  Lima,  Libreria  e  Imprenta 
Gil,  1918.  57  p.  8°. 

Trabajo  mecdnico  del  hombre.  Cuando  marcha  con  cargo,  cuando  empuja  6  hala  y 
cuando  lanza  una  masa.  Datos  experimentales  y  resultados  matemdticos.  Por 
Federico  Villareal.  Lima,  Imprenta  de  la  Escuela  de  Ingenieros,  1919.  80  p.  8°. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Archeological  explorations  in  Northern  Arizona.  By  Alfred  Vincent  Kidder  and 
SamuelJ.  Guernsey.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1919.  illus.  228  p.  8°.  (Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology.  Bulletin  65.) 

Boots  and  shoes,  leather  and  supplies  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.  By 
Herman  G.  Brock.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1919.  illus.  182  p.  8°.  (Bureau 
of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  Special  agents  series  No.  177.) 

The  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.  Thirteenth  annual  report 
of  the  president  and  of  the  treasurer,  1918.  New  York,  1918.  vi,  162  p.  4"'. 

Customs  tariff  of  Nicaragua.  July,  1919.  Translated  by  Clifford  D.  Ham.  Wash¬ 
ington,  G.  P.  O.,  1919.  102  p.  8°.  (Bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 
Tariff  series.  No.  40.) 

Germany’s  new  war  against  America.  By  Stanley  Frost.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  1919.  xii,  190  p.  8°. 

Government  versus  private  railroads.  Journal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Science.  Volume  5,  June  1,  1919.  This  volume  also  represents  No.  51  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association.  Boston,  F.  W.  Faxon  Co., 
1919.  vii,  247  p.  8°. 

The  John  Crerar  Library  twenty-fourth  annual  report  for  the  year  1918.  Chicago, 
Printed  by  order  of  the  board  of  directors,  1919.  98  (1)  p.  8°. 

The  national  music  of  the  United  States  in  peace  and  at  war.  Instrumental  and 
vocal  concert,  illustrated  with  photographic  projections,  engravings  and  histori¬ 
cal  comments.  Organized  and  directed  by  G.  M.  Tomds.  Havana,  Printing 
“El  Siglo  XX,”  205  p.  8°. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law  at  the  meetings  of  its  execu¬ 
tive  council  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  27, 1918,  and  April  17, 1919.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Published  by  the  Society,  1919.  vi,  100  p.  4°. 

Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  meat-packing  industr>'.  Part  1, 
Summarv’,  1919.  Part  3,  Methods  of  the  five  packers  in  controlling  the  meat¬ 
packing  industry,  1919.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1919.  8°.  2  vols. 

A  treatise  on  the  disputed  points  of  the  history  of  New  Mexico.  By  Benjamin  M. 
Read.  Santa  Fe,  Printed  by  the  New  Mexican  Pub.  Corp.,  1919.  18  p.  8°. 
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URUGUAY. 

America  del  Sur  y  la  futura  paz  Europea.  Historiando  el  porvenir.  Conferencia 

Fronunciada  el  dia  17  de  julio  de  1918.  Por  Don  Octavio  Moratd.  Montevideo 
mprenta  “Renacimiento,”  1918.  102  p.  8°. 

Fundacion  de  Montevideo.  [Por]  Instituto  histdrico  y  geogrdfico  del  Uruguay. 

Monte\'ideo,  Imprenta  y  Casa  Editorial  “Renacimiento,”  1919.  46  p.  8°. 
Organizacidn  de  la  lucha  antirarbunculosaen  el  Uruguay.  Por  el  Dr.  Justo  F.  Gon¬ 
zalez.  Monte^'ideo,  Tip.  Moderna,  1918.  dmgr.  7  p.  8®. 

El  poeta  oriental  Bartolome  Hidalgo.  Conferencia,  leiaa  el  18  junio  de  1918.  Por 
Don  Mario  Falcao  Espalter.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  “Renacimiento,”  1918. 
131  p.  8°. 

VENEZUELA. 

Alocucion  que  el  presidente  constitucional  del  estado  Bolfvar  dirije  a  los  pueblos  de 
Guayana  el  dia  15  de  febrero  de  1919,  con  motivo  de  la  conmemoracidn  del  primer 
centenario  del  Congreso  de  Angostura.  Ciudad  Bolfvar,  Imp.  La  Empresa, 
1919.  front,  port.  [7]  p.  4°. 

Breves  consideraciones  sobre  el  sistema  tributario  de  Venezuela.  [Por]  Rafael  Mar¬ 
tinez  Mendoza.  Caracas,  1918.  55  p.  4®. 

Feudal  times  in  Venezuela.  By  Prof.  A.  S.  Pearse.  [Reprinted  from  the  Scientific 
Monthly,  July,  1919.]  illus.  pp.  83-90.  8®. 

Fishing  in  Venezuela.  By  Prof.  A.  S.  Pearse.  [Reprinted  from  the  Scientific 
Monthly,  January,  1919.]  illus.  pp.  81-88.  8®. 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 

Aristokia.  By  A.  Washington  Pezet.  New  York,  The  Century  Co.,  1919.  front. 
214  p.  8*. 

E<,a  de  Queiroz.  Cartas  familiarcs  y  billetes  de  Paris,  versidn  Castellana,  de  la  2* 
edicfiJn  Portuguesa,  por  Carlos  de  Velasco.  La  Habana,  Sociedad  Editorial 
Cuba  ContemporAnea,  1919.  242  p.  8®. 

Main  currents  of  Spanish  literature.  By  J.  D.  M.  Ford.  New  York,  Henry  Holt 
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